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ACADEMIC CALENDAR 


1971 
Sept. 


Oct. 15 


Nov. 24 


Dec. 9-10 


13-21 


1972 
Jan. 24 


Feb. ms 
March 7 


April 4 


First Semester 


Freshman Orientation 

Classes begin for Freshmen 
Registration for Upperclassmen 
Classes begin for Upperclassmen 
Last day for course changes 
Mass of the Holy Spirit 


No classes 

Quarterly reports due 

Last day for making up grades of I and X 
from the previous semester 


Thanksgiving recess—11:30 A.M. 
Classes resume 


Study days—no classes 

Final examinations 

Christmas vacation begins after last class 
End of semester 


Second Semester 


Registration for second semester 
Classes resume 


Last day for course changes 


Quarterly reports due 

Spring vacation begins after last class 

Classes resume 

Easter vacation begins—11:30 A.M. 

Last day for making up grades of I and X 
from previous semester 


Classes resume 


Study days—no classes 
Final examinations 
Commencement 


STATEMENT OF AIMS 


Saint Michael’s College has always been dedi- 
cated to the liberal education of its students. 

In keeping with this ideal, the faculty and ad- 
ministration of Saint Michael’s College in the nine- 
teen seventies will strive to develop young men and 
women who: 


@ Think clearly—who relate facts and principles 
to reach meaningful conclusions; 


Mi Write and speak effectively; 


M8 Are able to work with the concepts and tech- 
niques of a particular discipline as a result of an 
intensive experience with it; 


WH Have an awareness and concern about the the- 
ological and philosophical problems which man’s 
very existence arouses; 


WE Are concerned about other human beings and 
the conditions of their existence; 


Wi Are aware of our own cultural heritage as one 
among many. 
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HISTORY 


Saint Michael’s College was established in 1904 by the 
Fathers of the Society of St. Edmund, a religious congrega- 
sion organized in France in 1843 and active in education 
since 1879. Having come to the United States in the late 
nineteenth century, the Edmundites founded the College 
in Winooski Park, Vermont, near Burlington and between 
Lake Champlain and the Green Mountains. 

The College was combined with a high school in those 
early years. In 1931, however, the high school was discon- 
tinued. During these years the College itself was growing 
slowly and by World War II had reached an enrollment of 
about 250 students. 


After World War II 


After the War the College expanded rapidly toward its 
present enrollment of about 1400 students. To accommodate 
the increased numbers, the College administration trans- 
ported to the campus a large number of wooden buildings 
from Fort Ethan Allen, a nearby military post. These have 
since been replaced with permanent structures. 

In the years after World War II, the faculty and adminis- 
tration also developed the program of studies known as the 
“Saint Michael’s Plan.” This featured a core of courses in 
Philosophy, Theology, English, Humanities (Literature and 
History), and the Sciences, which all students had to take. 
The Saint Michael’s Plan, in addition, required each student 
to concentrate in one subject but it also allowed him to elect 
a number of courses according to his own interests. The 
purpose underlying the Saint Michael's Plan was the intel- 
lectual growth of the students. In working toward this goal 
the College authorities also sought to develop men whose 
values were formed according to the principles of Catholi- 
cism. 


In the Seventies 


Saint Michael’s College has undergone further changes 
recently which will make the 1970’s a new phase in its his- 
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tory. One of the most important changes is a new relation- 
ship between the College and the Edmundites. 

The Edmundites, through most of the College's history, 
provided its administrative officers and many of its faculty. 
Edmundite expansion into missionary work in the southern 
United States, in South America, and in Canada, however, 
has absorbed many of their men. For the welfare of the Col- 
lege they made provision, therefore, that the president of 
Saint Michael’s College need no longer be an Edmundite. 
As a result, Dr. Bernard L. Boutin, a layman, became pres- 
ident in November 1969. President Boutin is, of course, re- 
sponsible to the Board of Trustees, at least half of whom 
must be Edmundites. Their influence in the operation of the 
College has thus been preserved. 

The Saint Michael’s Plan of Studies has also been changed. 
By vote of the faculty the core curriculum, as of September 
1971, will be discontinued. In its place, students will be re- 
quired to elect a stated number of courses from specified 
areas of study. The courses themselves will no longer be 
specified. Saint Michael’s College will nevertheless remain 
dedicated to education in the liberal arts since the disciplines 
represented in the core curriculum will also be represented 
in the new requirement. 


Women at Saint Michael’s College 


Women have studied at Saint Michael's College for many 
years. They attend graduate courses given during the sum- 
mers in large numbers. They have also studied for many 
years in a special language program that operates through 
the regular academic year. These young women had their 
own dormitory. 

In the spring of 1970 the Board of Trustees decided that 
Saint Michael’s College should be co-educational. Since the 
living accommodations were already in operation, admitting 
young women as undergraduates was an easy step. About 
twenty-five young women were matriculated in September 
of 1970 and about sixty more will be admitted in September 
of 1971. The College expects to increase the number of 
women as rapidly as possible until they make up from one- 
third to one-half of the student body. 
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The Campus 


The Campus is divided into two sections: the Main Cam- 
pus and the North Campus. These areas are about a mile 
apart but are connected by bus service operating at fifteen- 
minute intervals. 

The buildings on the Main Campus are organized about 
the axis formed by the College Chapel, actually named the 
Chapel of Saint Michael the Archangel, and the Jeremiah 
Kinsella Durick Library. These are easily the handsomest 
buildings on the Main Campus. By their prominence and 
distinctiveness they emphasize the spiritual and intellectual 
goals to which Saint Michael's College is dedicated. 

The College Chapel is the scene of many Campus activi- 
ties. Masses are scheduled there according to the convenience 
of the students and the students in turn participate in the 
liturgy of these celebrations. Many other College functions 
have also been held there. Plays, concerts, commencement 
ceremonies are among them. 

Although today’s college students are supposedly not given 
to formal religion, the Chapel will be large in the memories 
of most graduates of Saint Michael’s College. The procession 
to Chapel, the masses and vigils following the Kent State 
tragedy will be part of these memories. The popularity of the 
Chapel for weddings and baptisms guarantees its place in the 
memories of other students and graduates. All of this testi- 
fies that the religious impulse at Saint Michael's College 1s 
very much alive. 

Another building on the Main Campus, which deserves 
mention, is the Holcomb Observatory. This is one of the 
few astronomical observatories in Vermont and the only one 
in the Burlington- Winooski area. 

The other buildings on the Main Campus and their func- 
tions are identified on the following page. Two more build- 
ings, to be situated on the Main Campus, are presently being 
designed. These are a Fine Arts Center and a Sports Center. 
Their tentative locations are shown on page 10. The Fine 
Arts Center will provide an area and supporting facilities 
for drama and music. The Sports Center will provide a gym- 
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St. Michael’s College—North Campus 


(1) Hamel Hall 

(2) Purtill Hall 

(3) Dupont Language Center 
(4) Sloane Art Center 

(Gs) Linnehan Hall 

(6) Building 830—Fire House 
Q) Sullivan Science Center 


Building 905 


: 


(9) Herrouet Theater 

Building 907 

(11) Gymnasium 

(12) 1415—Buildings and Grounds 

(13) 1410—-Computer Center 

1405—Trades Shop 

(15) 1400—Receiving 

(16) Vermont Route 15 to Main (South) Campus—1 mile 


nasium for intercollegiate competition but will also have a 
swimming pool and facilities for individual recreation. Con- 
struction of both buildings is expected to start late in 1971. 
Completion is expected by 1973. 

The North Campus is an area on a discontinued military 
post that the Federal Government turned over to Saint Mi- 
chael’s College. The North Campus is very pleasant with 
trees and grassed areas. The department of Modern Lan- 
guages, and the program for teaching English to Interna- 
tional Students, are housed in the Dupont Language Center. 
The Business Administration, Political Science and Psychol- 
ogy departments are located in Sullivan Hall. 

The North Campus is also the site of the Herrouet Theatre, 
which seats about 400 persons. It is now used for lectures 
and dramatic presentations and will continue to serve some 
of these purposes even after the completion of the projected 
Fine Arts Center. The gymnasium on the North Campus is 
now used mostly for varsity basketball practice and for intra- 
mural competition. Varsity basketball games are now played 
in Burlington. 

The functions of the College’s other buildings on the 
North Campus are identified on the accompanying represen- 
tation. 


The Library 


The Durick Library should also be a source of pleasant 
student memories. It was designed to provide comfort for 
students and an atmosphere conducive to study. It was 
equipped and furnished with the same purposes in mind. 
It provides study space for about 600 students and was de- 
signed to hold approximately 100,000 volumes. The library 
collection is now about 60,000 volumes. This is small, in 
comparison with that of many libraries, but this collection 
will always be small for two reasons: because it supports an 
undergraduate program rather than graduate studies; and 
because it is periodically ““weeded” so that materials not be- 
ing used do not take up space. Library hours are arranged for 
the convenience of the students. The library now opens at 
eight-thirty in the morning and remains open until eleven 
o'clock at night. During final examinations these hours are 
extended. 
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STUDENT LIFE STYLE 


Most of the students at Saint Michael’s College live in 
dormitories which are situated on both Campuses. The ob- 
vious advantage of residing on campus is proximity to teach- 
ers, the library, and the other facilities that the College pro- 
vides for students. Life in the dormitories can be pleasant but 
it does require an adjustment. Difficulty in making the ad- 
justment often results in academic problems. 

A student having difficulty in adjusting to campus life 
can receive help from many sources. The proctors in his 
dormitory will counsel him, as will faculty members and ad- 
ministrative officers of the College. The student who needs 
‘ help can be assured of attention by approaching either the 
Academic Dean or the Dean of Students. If the student's 
problem is something that cannot be handled by the person- 
nel mentioned above, he may receive the help that he needs 
through several other sources. The Office of Counselling and 
Guidance is one such source. The Director of this office 
can provide testing and extensive counselling. The Director 
of Spiritual Affairs and his Assistant also provide such serv- 
ices. Finally, where student health is involved, the medical 
personnel associated with the College infirmary are avail- 
able to the students. 

Life in the dormitories and on campus is governed by the 
“Student Code,’ which was developed by a committee com- 
posed of faculty, administrators, trustees, and students. This 
code has been formally approved by the Board of Trustees 
and is reviewed periodically. Every student receives a copy of 
the Code. According to the Code the dormitories are divided 
into Houses, which are the units by which the student govern- 
ment functions. A major advantage of the House system is 
that it allows students to organize activities and to control 
areas of their lives. An example is the relationship that some 
Houses have established with various priests so that confes- 
sions are held in the Houses and masses said there. 

Students at Saint Michael’s College participate in the gov- 
ernment of the College in other ways, too. The Student 
Senate appoints voting representatives to major faculty com- 
mittees, which act in such matters as Admissions, and Cur- 
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riculum & Educational Policy. Students also are members of 
the Standing Committees which report directly to the Board 
of Trustees on finance and budget, development, candidates 
for honorary degrees, and educational policy. 

The House system also provides the organization for the 
intramural athletic program. This features competition in 
such sports as touch-football, basketball, hockey, and soft- 
ball. Winning teams and starring individual performances in 
this program are recognized at an awards banquet held in the 
spring, at which trophies and prizes are given. Many extra- 
curricular activities of course have no relation to the House 
system. The plays that are presented by students in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Fine Arts are examples, as are 
the concerts by the College choral and orchestral groups. 

The students also publish a campus newspaper, The M:- 
chaelman, a literary publication, The Quest, and the senior 
class publishes a yearbook, The Shield. These enable stu- 
dents to obtain experience in writing and publishing. Radio 
Station WSSE provides a similar opportunity for students 
interested in radio work. The College provides offices and 
studios for students who work in these projects. 

Students at Saint Michael’s College may also enjoy the 
many cultural activities that come to the Burlington area. 
The College itself sponsors .a lecture and concert series 
which in 1970-71 featured David Schoenbrun, Malcolm 
Boyd, and Tom Noel. Saint Michael’s College, in Novem- 
ber 1970, also presented a symposium dealing with con- 
temporary problems from a historical viewpoint. This ac- 
tivity was supported by nationally prominent foundations. 

The University of Vermont, which is about three miles 
from Saint Michael’s College, also brings many interesting 
events to Burlington. Their Lane Series alone brings twenty 
or more artistic performances over the academic year. In the 
past year concerts by Beverly Sills and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony were among them. 

Trinity College in Burlington, a Catholic college for 
women, conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, has a concert 
and lecture series also. 

Many students visit Montreal which has a rich cultural 
life. And of course, the nearby ski areas afford recreational 
opportunities for students who have outgrown the College 
ski slope. 
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ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATIONS 


Saint Michael’s College is accredited by the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Courses are 
approved by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. The college is affiliated with The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America and is a member of the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting, of the American Association of 
Colleges, of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, of the American Council on Education, 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, of the Na- 
tional Conference of Church Related Colleges, and of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
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APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Application for admission must be on the form provided 
by the College. This form and all information about admis- 
sion may be obtained by writing to the Director of Ad- 
missions. 

The completed application form is evaluated by the Di- 
rector of Admissions and, if there is reason, by the Commit- 
tee on Admissions. Several factors are taken into considera- 
tion in judging the admissibility of applicants. These are 
the applicant’s standing in his graduating class, the recom- 
mendations of his counselors and teachers, and his scores on 
the Scholastic Aptitude Tests administered by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

Applicants should have followed a secondary school pro- 
gram including four years of English, three years of mathe- 
matics, two years of physical sciences, and two years of social 
studies. Additional preparation may be required of appli- 
cants according to the program of their interest. Those appli- 
cants for the concentrations in American Studies, English 
Literature, Fine Arts, History, Philosophy, Political Science, 
and Sociology should have completed two years of a modern 
language. 

A fee of $10.00 is charged for processing an application. 
This is non-refundable. 


Admission to Advanced Standing 


Applicants who have earned the A.A. degree at an ac- 
credited two year college will be admitted to Saint Michael's 
College with junior standing. This means that they may 
qualify for the Bachelor of Arts after completing 20 single 
semester courses. They must however meet the distribution 
requirements and the requirements of the concentration in 
which they enroll. 

Other students seeking to transfer to Saint Michael’s Col- 
lege will receive credit for courses which correspond to of- 
ferings at Saint Michael’s College. Credit may be transferred 
only for those courses in which the applicant has obtained 
a grade of C or better. Credits are considered for transfer 
only if an official transcript of such credits is submitted by 
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the applicant prior to his admission. A transfer student may 
be required to pass an examination to determine his read- 
iness to enter a course or program. No advanced standing 
credits are officially recorded by the Registrar until the 
transferred student has successfully completed one full year 
at Saint Michael’s College. 

All students who transfer from another college must 
be in residence at least one full academic year immediately 
preceding their graduation and must earn a minimum of 
thirty credits at Saint Michael’s College. 

Further information about advanced standing may be ob- 
tained from the Director of Admissions. 


Admission of Special Students 


Students who are not candidates for degrees may be per- 
mitted to enroll for particular courses. They are given no 
class rating and are not eligible for academic honors. If they 
enroll for less than 12 credit hours they are charged at the 
rate of $65.00 per credit hour. If they take 12 hours or 
more they are considered full-time students and charged 
accordingly. 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


Course Load 


Five courses a semester are the normal program. Students 
taking only four courses a semester are still considered full- 
time students. Students may take a sixth course, with the 
permission of the Academic Dean, at a charge of $35.00 
per credit hour. 

Sophomores, juniors, and seniors whose quality point 
average at the end of the previous semester was 3.0 may 
take a sixth course without charge. This course may be taken 
on a Pass-Fail basis, providing the student so notifies the 
instructor at the beginning of the course. 


Degree Requirements 


To earn the degree of Bachelor of Arts, a student must: 


1) Complete at least 40 courses, exclusive of AFROTC 
courses, and earn a minimum of 120 credit hours; 

2) Complete all requirements of one of the degree pro- 
grams; | 

3) Maintain a quality point average of at least 1.5 in all 
courses and 2.0 in concentration courses. 


Course Determination and Changes 


Students formally register for courses at the beginning of 
each semester. They arrange their schedules previously in 
consultation with their advisors. Normally this is done in 
March during a preregistration period. Changes in concen- 
trations, courses, or sections may be made without charge 
provided they are made within two weeks of the opening of 
the semester. 

Students who are late in registering at the beginning of 
a semester will be charged a fee of $10.00. 

A student wishing to make a course change should make 
this request through the Student Information Center. The 
student is responsible for notifying the instructors involved 
when a course or section is changed. 
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Class Attendance 


Regular class attendance is the responsibility of the stu- 
dent. An instructor has the right to establish specific policies 
for his class. Instructors will report absences, and failure 
to attend class regularly may be cause for inquiry by the 
Dean of Students. 


Examinations 


A formal examination is given in semester courses at the 
end of each semester. Although the grade on the final ex- 
amination is averaged with grades earned in class work, it 
must be a passing grade to be counted at all. Students who 
fail the final examination fail the course. 

Make-up examinations are given to students who are le- 
gitimately absent from a final examination. Requests for 
make-up examinations are made to the Academic Dean. 
Students who are suspended for disciplinary reasons are not 
eligible to take examinations or to make them up, unless 
such permission is given at the time of suspension. 

Seniors, in their last semester, may be exempted from final 
examinations, providing they have a B in the course and the 
permission of the instructor. 


Grading System 


The permanent grade in each course is based upon class 
work and the final examination. Each instructor determines 
what weight is to be given to each. 

Instructors report grades to the Registrar four times a year. 
They report final course grades at the end of each semester. 
They report grades of D and F at mid-semester. The Regis- 
trar notifies parents of final grades at the end of each se- 
mester and of D and F grades at mid-semester. 

Grades are reported and recorded by letters which indicate 
work of the following quality: 

A — Superior C — Average F — Failing 
B — Above average D — Passing 


Student averages and rank in class are computed on a qual- 
ity point basis. In this system: 
aN tara 5 Cea | Db mi | a0) 
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To determine the quality points earned for a particular course, 
multiply the number equivalent to the letter grade by the 
credit hours assigned to the course. For credit notations see 
the descriptions of particular courses on pages 27 to 87 in 
this catalogue. Thus, an A in Chemistry 105 (4 semester 
hours) earns 16 quality points (4 quality points xX 4 se- 
mester hours). 

To arrive at the quality point average, add the quality 
points for all courses. Then divide this sum by the number 
of semester hours attempted. 

Instructors may also use the following letters in reporting 
grades: 


I—Some course assignments have not been com- 
pleted. This is not a permanent notation. 
X—Student was absent from the final examination. 
This is not a permanent notation. 
WD —Student withdrew from course without penalty. 


Notes of I, X and WD are not computed in the student's 
average. An I must be made up within six weeks of the be- 
ginning of the semester following the assignment of the 
notation. A record containing such notation is not eligible 
for honors in the semester in which it was incurred. After 
make-up of an I or X, a new average will be computed and 
the student’s record corrected. If an I or X is not made up 
the final grade in the course becomes F. 


Dean's List 


A student who achieves an average of 3.0 at the end of 
the semester with no grade below B is cited on the Dean’s 
List. 


Graduation with Honors 
Students who maintain the averages specified below re- 
ceive their degrees with honors listed: 


Cum laude —3.0 
Magna cum laude —3.5 
Summa cum laude—3.85 
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Academic Standing 


To remain in good standing a student must pass his 
courses at the rate of at least five per semester. He must 
also maintain a quality point average of 1.5. 

If a student fails one or more courses, he is placed on 
WARNING and so notified. When a student fails to achieve 
an average of 1.5 he is placed on PROBATION and so no- 
tified. WARNING means that a student must rectify a con- 
dition in his record in order to be in good academic standing. 
PROBATION means that a student is in danger of dismissal 
for academic failure. 


Dismissal 


A student who fails to maintain an average of 1.5 for 
two successive semesters may be dismissed for academic fail- 
ure. Before dismissal his record will be considered by an 
Academic Review Board which will recommend appropriate 
action to the Academic Dean. 

Although the procedure listed above generally applies, 
Saint Michael’s College reserves the right to dismiss, at any 
time, students whose conduct or academic standing it judges 
to be unacceptable without giving additional reason. Neither 
the College, nor the officers, nor Trustees of the College, will 
be under any liability for such dismissal. 


Withdrawal 


A student who withdraws from Saint Michael’s College 
must complete a withdrawal form and return it to the Stu- 
dent Information Center. Unless he does so, and thereby 
formally withdraws, there is no remission of tuition and 
fees. 


Change of Regulation 


The College reserves the right to make modifications in 
the degree requirements, courses, schedules, calendar, reg- 
ulations, fees and charges deemed necessary or conducive 
to the efficient operation of the College. Such changes be- 
come effective from the date they are published in the Col- 
lege bulletins. 
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PLAN OF STUDIES 


The Curriculum 


To qualify for the baccalaureate degree a student must 
complete successfully a minimum of 40 semester courses ex- 
clusive of AFROTC courses. A qualification to this require- 
ment is that the 40 courses must carry a minimum of 120 
credit hours. Since most courses are evaluated at either 3 or 
4 credit hours, completion of the 40 courses usually fulfills 
the credit requirement automatically. Students usually carry 
5 courses per semester. A student carrying 4 courses per se- 
mester is considered a full-time student. 

Among the 40 courses: 

10 must be taken according to the distribution require- 
ment described below; 

10 to 15 must be in concentration, as indicated in the de- 
scription of individual concentrations; 

15 to 20 shall be elected by the student. 


Distribution Requirement 


A student at Saint Michael’s College must take 2 courses 
(6 credits) from each of the following areas of study. The 
total distribution requirement is 10 courses (30 credits). 


Humanistic Studies Natural Science 
American Studies Astronomy 
Classics Chemistry 

Fine Arts Biology 

History Mathematics 
Humanities Physics 


English Literature 
Modern Language 


Philosophy Social Studies 


Business Administration 
Economics 
Education 
Religious Studies Political Science 
————— Psychology 
Theology Sociology 
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A student must take at least 5 of the required courses in 
his freshman year. Most students will probably take all 10 of 
the required courses in their freshman year, but this depends 
upon individual programs. 

The purpose of these courses is to introduce students to the 
concepts and principles of particular disciplines and to pro- 
vide an opportunity for applying them. 


Concentrations 


Students may concentrate in the following areas of study: 
American Studies, Biology, Business Administration, Chem- 
istry, Economics, English Literature, Fine Arts, History, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages and Literature, Philosophy, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology and Sociology. The 
requirements of particular concentrations are listed with the 
departmental course descriptions (pages 27 to 87). 

A student may follow a non-standard concentration by 
combining courses from different departments and programs 
according to the following regulations: 


(ij He must have the sponsorship of a faculty member who 
agrees to direct the program; 


MH He must justify in writing the concentration that he pro- 
poses and demonstrate its coherence; 


The program must be approved either by the Committee 
on the Curriculum & Educational Policy or by the Aca- 
demic Review Board. 


Electives 


The electives enable students to enrich their programs by 
taking courses that they have personal reasons for taking, 
although the courses may not be related to their concentra- 
tions. The students are also enabled in this way to support 
their concentrations by working out other patterns of rele- 
vance. Students taking modern languages for particular con- 
centrations will normally take these as electives. Electives are 
usually chosen in consultation with a departmental advisor. 
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AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING 
CORPS 


The Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps programs 
are designed to develop skills and attitudes vital to the career 
Air Force officer. Two AFROTC programs currently exist at 
Saint Michael’s College—the traditional four year AFROTC 
curriculum and the new two year program. 

The four year program encompasses the student’s four 
years at college and consists of two educational levels: the 
General Military Course and the Professional Officer Course. 
In addition to a formal course of study each year the pro- 
gram includes a 30-hour Corps Training program, a 36-hour 
flight training program for selected Professional Officer 
Course cadets, social activities, and cadet honorary society 
membership for selected cadets. Cadets are required to 
attend a four-week training session at an Air Force Base 
in the summer between the junior and senior years. 

The two year program is available to students who did 
not have the opportunity to take the General Military Course 
in their freshman and sophomore years or did not elect to 
do so. It is also available to transfer students who will spend 
a minimum of two years at Saint Michael’s College, either in 
undergraduate or graduate status. Selection for this program 
is On a competitive basis with priority given to those students 
who can qualify for pilot or navigator categories. Those se- 
lected must first attend a six-week Field Training session at 
an Air Force Base in the summer between their sophomore 
and junior years then enter directly into the Professional 
Officer Course during their last two years at school. 

Uniforms and all equipment are furnished by the College. 
Students are responsible for the proper care and cleanliness 
of uniforms and equipment placed in their custody. 

There is no pay for students in the General Military 
Course. Students in the Professional Officer Course receive 
subsistence pay of $50.00 per month. 

Cadets in the four-year program with a cumulative grade 
point average of 2.25 or better may apply for Air Force 
scholarships. Each scholarship provides for full payment of 
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tuition, laboratory and associated fees, an allowance for 
textbooks, and a tax-free payment of $50.00 per month 
while the student is in school and on scholarship status. 

AFROTC Field Training is offered during the summer 
months at selected Air Force Bases throughout the United 
States. Students in the four-year program participate in four 
weeks of field training during the summer after their soph- 
omore or junior year. Students applying for entry into the 
two year program must successfully complete six weeks of 
field training prior to enrollment in the Air Force Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. 

The major areas of study in the four week field training 
program include junior officer training, aircraft and aircrew 
orientation, career orientation, survival training, base func- 
tions and Air Force environment, and physical training. 

The major areas of study included in the six week field 
training program are essentially the same as those conducted 
at the four-week field training and in the General Military 
Course, including Corps training. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


| 
DEPARTMENT OF AEROSPACE STUDIES 


The Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps program 
is designed to develop skills and attitudes vital to the career 
Air Force officer. 


The GENERAL MILITARY COURSE, a two year course, 
examines the role of United States Military Forces in the 
contemporary world, with particular attention to the United 
States Air Force, its organization and mission. The functions 
of strategic offensive and defensive forces, general purpose, 
and aerospace support forces are covered. The roles of these 
forces are related to national defense policy, including organ- 
ization and role of the military instrument of national policy, 
general and limited war, alliances, and the strategies and 
policies of the Soviet Union and China. The course concludes 
with a review of the making of defense policy and the con- 
tribution of United States defense policies to national ob- 
jectives. 


101 UNITED STATES MILITARY FORCES IN CONTEM- 
PORARY WORLD, I 


(Freshman Four-year Program) Fall semester 


A study of the doctrine, mission, and organization of the 
United States Air Force; United States strategic offensive and de- 
fensive forces: their mission and functions; employment of nu- 
clear weapons. Aerospace defense; missile defense; United States 
general purpose and aerospace support forces; the mission, re- 
sources, and operation of tactical air forces, with special attention 
to limited war; review of Army, Navy, and Marine general pur- 
pose forces. 


Two class hours each week. One Corps Training hour 
each week. Two credits. 
203 UNITED STATES MILITARY FORCES IN CONTEM- 
PORARY WORLD, II 
(Sophomore Four-year Program) Spring semester 


This course continues the study of world military forces and the 
political military issues surrounding the existence of these forces. 
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This includes a study of the defense organization, organization 
and functions of the Department of Defense, and the role of the 
military in United States national policies; theories of general 
war; nature and context of limited war; Soviet strategies and pol- 
icies; Chinese strategies and policies; role of alliances in United 
States defense policies; the elements and processes in the making 
of defense policy. | 


Two class hours each week. One Corps Training hour 
each week. Two credits. 


The PROFESSIONAL OFFICER COURSE, taken during 
the cadet’s junior and senior years, concentrates on three 
main themes: Aerospace Power and Space Operations, the 
concepts and practices of leadership, and the concepts and 
practice of management, especially as related to the United 
States Air Force. 


301-303 HISTORY OF AEROSPACE POWER, I & II 
Two semesters 


This is a full year course devoted to a critical analysis of the 
development of air power and aerospace power. This includes 
doctrine, technology, organization, and the utilization of manned 
and unmanned aircraft and space vehicles. It continues with the 
study of the evolution and the evaluation of United States space 
programs; reviews the main characteristics of the solar system, 
important to space operations, types of orbits and trajectories; and 
examines current and planned capabilities for space operations. It 
concludes with an extensive study of operating principles, char- 
acteristics, and problems associated with all major components of 
space exploration systems. 


Three class hours each week. One Corps Training hour 
each week. Three credits each semester. 


401 THE PROFESSIONAL OFFICER, I Fall semester 


This course deals with the theory and application of general 
concepts of leadership to Air Force situations. Group discussions, 
case studies, and role playing as teaching devices will be em- 
ployed. Oral and written reports will be expected. This course also 
includes a review of the Military Justice System. 


Three class hours each week. One Corps Training hour 
each week. Three credits. 
403 THE PROFESSIONAL OFFICER, II Spring semester 


This course studies the general theory and. practice of manage- 
ment with special reference to the Air Force. The student will be 
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introduced to information systems, quantitative approaches to deci- 
sion making, and resource control techniques used by successful 
Air Force managers. Spe enaes in problem-situation exercises 
and field trips, and oral and written student reports will be ex- 
pected. 


Three class hours each week. One Corps Training hour 
each week. Three credits. 


The CORPS TRAINING COURSE is a 120-hour course 
taken throughout the student’s four years of enrollment in 
the Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps, i.e., 60 hours 
in the General Military Course and 60 hours in the Profes- 
sional Officer Course. Two-year program students participate 
in the latter only. Instruction is conducted within the frame- 
work of an organized cadet corps with a progression of ex- 
periences designed to develop each student’s leadership po- 
tential. The course involves a study of Air Force customs and 
courtesies; drill and ceremonies; career opportunities in the 
Air Force; and the life and work of an Air Force junior offi- 
cer. Students develop their leadership potential in a practical, 
supervised training laboratory, which typically includes field 
trips to Air Force installations throughout the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 


The concentration in Biology is a core program that in- 
troduces the students to the major areas of biological knowl- 
edge. The program offers a general and special syllabus, 
either of which qualifies the successful student for admis- 
sion to programs leading to careers in teaching, research, 
health professions (e.g. medicine and dentistry), govern- 
ment, and industry. 

The general program requires a Biology Tutorial during 
the sophomore year. During the senior year a comprehensive 
paper based on the literature concerning a biological prob- 
lem must be satisfactorily presented to the Biology faculty 
as part of the degree requirement. 

The special program substitutes Ecology and Vertebrate 
Biology for the Biology Tutorial in the sophomore year. Mi- 
crobiology and a four credit elective are taken in the junior 
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year, along with Cell Biochemistry and Genetics. In the sen- 
ior year a laboratory or field research project must be satis- 
factorily completed and the results presented in written form 
and in a seminar as part of the degree requirement. 

The decision as to which program the student may follow 
will ordinarily be made in consultation with his Biology 
faculty advisor at the end of the freshman year. Both pro- 
grams require 130 credits for graduation. 


Required of all concentrators: Biology 101-103, 301, 307, 
321, 323, 405, 410; Chemistry 105, 201-203; Physics 110; 
Mathematics 105-107. 


Chemistry 105, 201-203 are recommended for all medical 
school applicants. 


100 CONTEMPORARY BIOLOGY Fall and Spring semesters 


A consideration of the contributions that biological science can 
and has made to understanding the following problems: 


1. The Human Population: Its Growth and Control. 
2. The Concept of Food: Diet and Nutrition. 
3. Human Sexual Indentity: What Is It? 
The Biological and Psychological Aspects of the Problem. 
. Biological Aspects of Human Behavior. 
. The Problem of Race: Biological Facts and Cultural Fiction. 
. Human Origins ? The Evolution Problem. 


NW DS 


Three lectures each week. Three credits each semester. 


101-103 GENERAL BIOLOGY Two semesters 


A comprehensive consideration of the basic biological concepts 
that are fundamental to understanding the structural organization, 
development, and functions of plants and animals. An introduc- 
tion to coordination and control systems is presented. The labora- 
tory is designed to give the student fundamental experience in 
using methods of biological observation and experimentation. 

The second semester provides an introduction to molecular, 
cellular, organismal and community relationships of living things. 
An introduction to molecular and classical genetics is included. 


Three lectures and a laboratory each week. Four credits 
each semester. 


205-207 BIOLOGY READING TUTORIAL Two semesters 


A reading, writing and discussion program in which the student 
learns to explore the fundamental sources of biological knowl- 
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edge; the student may extend his study in any area of basic biolog- 
ical concepts that was considered during the general course and 
may explore biological problems towards which interest is moti- 
vated, A close learning rapport is provided between the student 
and teacher. 


Two hours per week and personal consultations. Two 
credits each semester. 


301 CELL BIOCHEMISTRY Fall semester 


An introduction to the molecular basis of structure and function 
in living organisms. The laboratory considers various qualitative 
and quantitative biochemical techniques. The interpretation of 
laboratory data is stressed. 


Three lectures and a laboratory each week. Four credits. 


307 VERTEBRATE BIOLOGY Spring semester 


A treatment of the comparative gross anatomy of selected ver- 
tebrate types and a detailed study of the microanatomy and phys- 
iology of the fundamental tissues. The laboratory consists of a 
dissection of the organ-systems of certain vertebrate types and a 
study of the histology of mammalian tissues at both light and 
electron (micrographs) microscope levels. 


Three lectures and a laboratory each week. Four credits. 


321 ECOLOGY Fall semester 


The study of the responses of animals and communities to en- 
vironmental change. Concepts of physical and biotic factors and 
their effects on the abundance and distribution of animals are con- 
sidered, as are principles of population structure, growth and 
energy flows in communities. Laboratories stress surveys of local 
habitats and modern techniques of ecological research. 


Three lectures and a laboratory each week. Four credits. 


323 GENETICS Spring semester 


An in-depth introduction to basic Mendelian and non-Mendelian 
genetics as well as molecular and population genetics, Laboratory 
experience will include problem analysis in Drosophila and ex- 
periments utilizing bacteria, viruses, and fungi. 


Three lectures and a laboratory each week. Four credits. 


405 MICROBIOLOGY Fall semester 


A study of the structure, development, growth and integration 
of organisms classified as bacteria, algae, and fungi; also the 
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viruses. Lectures and laboratory work on techniques, physiology, 
and cell biology of a variety of microscopic organisms. 


Three lectures and a laboratory each week. Four credits. 


407 PLANT PHYSIOLOGY Spring semester 


A study of the functions of plants, of bio-organization from the 
subcellular to the organism, showing the integration of cells, tissue 
systems, and the plant body. Lecture and laboratory experience in 
different aspects of the physiology of the living plant. 


Three lectures and a laboratory each week. Four credits. 


409 COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY Spring semester 


A comparative study of the physiological adjustments of ani- 
mals in response to a continually changing environment. Com- 
parison of the various physiological processes of animals. Labora- 
tories emphasize independent studies on the response to stress by 
various animals. 


Three lectures and a laboratory each week. Four credits. 


410 BIOLOGY SEMINAR Two semesters 


During the Fall semester the seminar topics are directed toward 
consideration of the environmental, paleontological and contempo- 
rary evidences for evolutionary theory. The Spring term seminars 
are open to special topics presented by the participants. The sig- 
nificant experimental data and their interpretation in relation to 
the problem investigated are emphasized. Group discussion is key- 
noted. 


Two hours each week. Two credits each semester. 


420 SENIOR RESEARCH Two semesters 


The Senior student in the special program is required to write 
a proposal for conducting an experimental or investigative prob- 
lem under the direction of a member of the Biology faculty and 
to do this problem in the laboratory or field. The results must be 
reported in written form and presented in a seminar. 


Two credits each semester. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION AND ECONOMICS 


The Concentration In Business Administration 


The concentration in Business Administration is designed 
to develop an awareness of the structure of the business firm 
and to examine the decision-making processes of the man- 
agement function. Students are prepared to accept adminis- 
trative positions in business, government, and other organi- 
zations, or to continue on with further education at the 
graduate level. 


Required courses: Business 105-107, 201-203, 207, 208, 
303, 305, 315-317, 410; Economics 101-103; comprehensive 
examination. 


The Concentration In Economics 


The program in Economics has as its aims (1) the under- 
standing of economic theory and economic institutions and 
(2) the development of the ability to use the tools needed 
to analyze the major economic problems of society. Graduates 
usually pursue careers in business or government or enter 
graduate schools. 


Required courses: Economics 101-103, 205-207, 301, 311, 
313, 401, 403, 410; comprehensive examination. 


Business Administration 


101 INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
Fall and Spring semesters 


Designed to provide a general overview of the business world 
and its interrelationships between groups and departments within 
a firm and between a firm and its outside environments; to stimu- 
late an interest in and initiate an awareness of this important 
dynamic force in present day society. 


Not open to Business Administration concentrators. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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105-107 MATHEMATICS FOR MANAGEMENT 
Two semesters 


A consideration of the mathematical tools found useful in 
business decision making. Topics include set theory, probability 
theory, matrix algebra, game theory, and an introduction to the 
calculus. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


201-203 INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNTING Two semesters 


Accounting as an important aid to management. Much time is 
devoted to demonstrating how accounting data can be used to 
assist in decision making and control. Business transactions are 
analyzed and recorded in order to assemble financial data, which 
is then interpreted for management. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


207 STATISTICS Fall and Spring semesters 


Elementary theory and techniques of statistical inference. Enu- 
merative and analytical studies; acceptance sampling and prob- 
lems in testing and estimation. 3 


Prerequisite: Business 105-107. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


208 BUSINESS LAW Fall and Spring semesters 


The fundamentals of the law of contracts, sales, negotiable in- 
struments, partnerships, and corporations. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303 INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT Fall semester 


A study of the important activities of manufacturing manage- 
ment, including production control, quality control, time and mo- 
tion study, and human relations. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


305 MARKETING Spring semester 


Marketing structure, marketing principles, physical distribu- 
tion, and advertising psychology are studied. The quantitative ap- 
proach to the case method is used with emphasis on the social 
aspects of marketing. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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307-309 STATISTICS Two semesters 


Elementary theory and techniques of statistical inference. Ex- 
amples in scientific investigations and in decision theory as em- 
ployed in the field of business administration. Enumerative and 
analytical studies; acceptance sampling and problems in testing 
and estimation. Introduction to the theory of games and its rela- 
tionship to statistics. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 
This course should be elected by juniors who plan to do 
graduate work in Economics. 


311-313 INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRONIC DATA 
PROCESSING Two semesters 


This course acquaints the students with the general concepts 
of computers and includes a description of the organization of 
electronic data processing systems as well as the fundamentals of 
programming. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


315-317 FINANCIAL POLICIES OF CORPORATIONS 
Two semesters 


Methods and problems of financial management. Capital budg- 
eting, methods of financing, asset management, corporate expan- 
sion and contraction, and the fundamentals of financial analysis 
are considered. 


Prerequisites: Business 105-107, 207, 201-203. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


321 PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION Fall semester 


The field of personnel administration: organization of per- 
sonnel, recruiting, selection, training of employees, job analysis 
with respect to organization, salary and wage administration, pro- 
motion, demotion, incentives and morale. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


331 INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Spring semester 


Relations of scientific management to labor: requisites of labor 
and management, community relations, unemployment, worker 
health and safety, trade unionism, unemployment compensation, 
social security, workmen’s compensation, fair employment practice 
laws, audits. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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403 BUSINESS LAW Fall and Spring semesters 


This course presents the fundamentals of the law of contracts, 
sales, negotiable instruments, partnerships and corporation. The 
object is not to turn the student into a trained lawyer, but rather 
to stress his legal rights and duties in the business world. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


405 PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING Fall semester 


A broad study of advertising including its planning, creation, 
and use. The course reviews all media operations and attempts to 
lead the student through as much practical application as possible. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


407-409 ADVANCED ACCOUNTING Two semesters 


An advanced course in accounting theory and practice: com- 
plex problems of accounting for partnerships and corporations ; 
problems connected with the valuation of all asset, liability, and 
net worth accounts; the analysis of statements; and other topics 
of an advanced nature. 


Prerequisite: Business 201-203. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 
410 COORDINATING SEMINAR IN BUSINESS 
Two semesters 


A consideration of the problems and responsibilities of business 
in the modern world. Political, social, economic, and ethical ques- 
tions are discussed. Reserved for concentrators. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


423 MARKETING STRATEGY Spring semester 


A study of actual cases in the field of marketing to test the stu- 
dent’s application of principles learned in the basic marketing 
course. 


Prerequisite: Business 305. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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Economics 
101-103 PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS Two semesters 


The nature and scope of economics; the characteristics of the 
present economic system; elementary concepts concerning national 
income, banking and markets, together with problems arising 
from the operation of our economy. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


107 ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS Fall and Spring semesters 


An introductory study of basic economic institutions and se- 
lected economic problems. The basic principles of economic anal- 
ysis and formulation of economic policy are considered. 


Not open to concentrators in Economics or Business Ad- 
ministration. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


205-207 QUANTITATIVE METHODS I AND II 
Two semesters 


Introduction to 2 aati concepts and basic mathematical 
and statistical procedures used by economists. 


Prerequisite: Economics 101-103. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


301 HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT Fall semester 


This course traces the dominant economic spirit of the western 
world from Aristotle to the present through a study of leading 
schools of economic thought and the philosophical assumptions of 
various economists. Pre-capitalism and capitalism are compared 
and contrasted. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303 ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Spring semester 


An analysis of the development of the American economy since 
Colonial times. Emphasis is on the interplay between prevailing 
economic theory, political attitudes, and industrialization in the 
evolution of current regulating and countercyclical policies and 
institutions. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


311 INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT Fall semester 


A study of measurements, growth, and stability of aggregate 
economic activity with emphasis on static and dynamic theoretical 
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techniques to ascertain the effectiveness of fiscal and monetary 
policy in dealing with unemployment and inflation. 


Prerequisite: Economics 101-103, 205-207. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
313 PRICE SYSTEM AND RESOURCE ALLOCATION 
Spring semester 


The following are considered: utility and indifference curve 
analysis; business firm behavior under conditions of perfect and 
imperfect competition; pricing of products and productive re- 
sources ; introduction to general equilibrium and welfare economics. 


Prerequisite: Economics 101-103, 205-207. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


315 COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC SYSTEMS Fall semester 


Comparison of influential theories of major contemporary eco- 
nomic systems; private capitalism, state capitalism, Marxism, de- 
motic socialism. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


401 MONEY AND BANKING Spring semester 


Since the monetary and credit system is a distinctive feature of 
capitalism a full term is spent discussing the theories and institu- 
tions involved. Emphasis is on general theory and its application 
on a national and international scale. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403 PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION Fall semester 


This course covers such topics as: system of budgeting, expendi- 
ture, borrowing and taxation of the national, state, and local gov- 
ernments in the United States. A critical examination is made of 
the use of national estimates in the formulation of fiscal policy 
and economy planning. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410 COORDINATING SEMINAR IN ECONOMCS 
Two semesters 


Current economic theories and problems are considered. Indi- 
vidual studies are prepared by the students and considered in 
round-table discussions. Open to concentrators only. 


Two meetings each week. Three credits each semester. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


The Department of Chemistry offers to meet the needs 
of those students whose primary interest is chemistry and 
who intend to pursue graduate studies or enter directly into 
industry. It also provides courses in chemistry to supplement 
studies in the other disciplines. 

The concentration in chemistry should be chosen only by 
students who have a good aptitude for the physical sciences. 
Students who plan to attend graduate school should bear in 
mind that a reading knowledge of French and German may 
be required. 


Required of concentrators: Chemistry 105, 201-203, 204- 
206, 301-303, 304, 305-307, 410, 413, 415; Mathematics 
105-107, 201-203; Physics 101-103, 110, and five additional 
courses in Chemistry. 


100 HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF CONCEPTS IN 
CHEMISTRY Fall and Spring semesters 


An historical approach to the development of our present mod- 
els of the atom, chemical bonding and energies associated with 
chemical change. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


105 STOICHIOMETRY Fall semester 


A comprehensive study of weight and equivalency relationships 
in chemical reactions. The laboratory consists of the study of clas- 
sical methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis. 


Three class hours and one laboratory each week. Four 
credits. 
201-203 ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Two semesters 


A study of organic reactions with emphasis on functional 
groups, reactive intermediates, reaction mechanisms, and synthesis. 


Three lectures each week. Three credits each semester. 


204-206 ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 
Two semesters 


Introduction to organic laboratory techniques with emphasis 
on qualitative analysis by classical and instrumental methods. The 
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second semester will introduce the student to research. Each stu- 
dent will be assigned an individual research project in the field 
of organic chemistry. 


Two laboratories each week. Two credits each semester. 


301-303 PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY Two semesters 


A study of organic reactions with emphasis on rates, activation 
parameters, molecular orbitals, and symmetry. 


Three lectures each week. Three credits each semester. 


304. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 
Two semesters 


A laboratory for chemistry concentrators which emphasizes the 
applications of the principles of physical chemistry. 


Two laboratories each week. Two credits each semester. 


305 INORGANIC CHEMISTRY Fall semester 


A study of atomic structure and periodicity, nuclear structure 
and reactions, and inorganic synthesis. 


Three lectures each week. Three credits. 


307 ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Spring semester 


A study of stereochemistry and reaction mechanisms in inor- 
ganic chemistry. 


Three lectures each week. Three credits. 


401-403 ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Two semesters 


A comprehensive study of modern organic synthesis with em- 
phasis on reaction mechanisms and stereochemistry. 


Three lectures each week. Three credits each semester. 


410 SEMINAR Two semesters 


Each student will present a series of seminars from current 
chemical literature. In addition, each student will defend orally 
an original research proposal. This proposal should demonstrate a 
comprehension of current chemical problems and an appreciation 
for the experimental method. 


Two credits each semester. 
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413 INSTRUMENTAL CHEMISTRY AND LABORATORY 
Fall semester 


This course presents the theoretical and practical aspects of 
instrumental analytical chemistry. The laboratory consists of elec- 
trochemical, spectrometric, chromatographic, and radiometric 
methods of analysis. 


Three lectures and two laboratories each week. Five 
credits. 
415 ADVANCED PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY Spring semester 


An introduction to quantum mechanics, statistical thermody- 
namics and reaction rate theory. 


Three lectures each week. Three credits. 


421 SENIOR RESEARCH Fall semester 


The laboratory work consists of a research effort designed to 
introduce current chemical research problems. 


Two credits. 


501 STEREOCHEMISTRY Not offered in 1971-72 


An introduction to the conceptual basis of structural stereo- 
chemistry with emphasis on symmetry and asymmetric synthesis. 


Three lectures each week. Three credits. 


503 CHEMICAL KINETICS Not offered in 1971-72 


A consideration of both the empirical and theoretical approach 
to the study of rates and mechanisms of chemical reactions. 


Three lectures each week. Three credits. 


505 HETEROCYCLIC CHEMISTRY Not offered in 1971-72 


An introduction to the,chemistry of heterocyclic compounds 
with emphasis on synthesis and mechanisms. 


Three lectures each week. Three credits. 


509 ORGANOMETALLIC CHEMISTRY Spring semester 


A study of compounds containing carbon-metal bonds. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on the structure and use of organo- 
metallics in organic synthesis. 


Three lectures each week. Five credits. 
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511 SPECIAL TOPICS IN PHYSICAL ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY Fall semester 


A study of selected topics in physical organic chemistry which 
are not covered in depth in regularly scheduled courses. 


Three lectures each week. Three credits. 


515 CHEMICAL THERMODYNAMICS Fall semester 


A presentation of the logical foundations and interrelation- 
ships of the theory of thermodynamics and a survey of the 
methodology by which these principles may be applied to prac- 
tical problems. ) 


Three lectures each week. Three credits. 


517. SPECIAL TOPICS IN PHYSICAL INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY Fall semester 


An in-depth study of some topics surveyed in introductory 
physical and inorganic chemistry courses. 


Three lectures each week. Three credits. 


519 NATURAL PRODUCTS Spring semester 


A survey of the important classes of alkaloids with emphasis on 
structure and synthesis. 


Three lectures each week. Three credits. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The prospective teacher candidate may be attracted to the 
teaching profession by such opportunities and advantages as 
economic security and tenure, social prestige, cultural oppor- 
tunities, intellectual association, the indulgence of life-long 
interests in ideas and books, pleasant working conditions, 
and an adequate income; but we would prefer that his basic 
motivation stem from the realization of the nobleness and 
importance of the teacher’s vocation wherein he may serve 
God and country by dedicating his life to the development 
and training of the minds and spirits of youth. 

The teacher has a vital and lasting influence upon the 
lives of his pupils. He assists them to acquire the tools of 
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knowledge and instills in them an abiding desire to use those 
tools; he stimulates them to think for themselves; he incul- 
cates in them, by precept and example, high ideals and points 
the way to the realization of those ideals; he teaches them to 
discipline themselves. 

For those interested in administrative and specialized 
careers in education it may be pointed out that teaching ex- 
perience is often a prerequisite for those positions. A great 
number and variety of responsible and rewarding positions 
are open to men and women teachers whose interests and 
talents lie in such fields. 

To achieve success in the profession of teaching the pro- 
spective teacher candidate should possess the following char- 
acteristics: exemplary character, above-average scholarship, 
proficiency in oral and written expression, interest in young 
people, pleasing and well-rounded personality, good health, 
desire to teach. 

The basic format of the five-year Teacher Education pro- 
gram is: 

1. Concentration in subject field during undergraduate 

years, leading to A.B. degree at end of fourth year. 
2. Electives in Education during third and fourth years 
(optional). | 

3. A fifth year program comprising a full scholastic year 
with teaching laboratory experience, and one summer 
session leading to a Master of Education degree. 


301 PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Fall semester 


An introduction to the basic applications of learning psychol- 
ogy, social psychology, measurement and evaluation, as applied to 
the learner and to the school. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
303 INSTRUCTIONAL THEORIES AND PRACTICES IN 
EDUCATION: SECONDARY Spring semester 


An introduction to the principal methods of instruction, prac- 
tices in classroom management, organization of instruction, cur- 
riculum organization and trends in the junior and senior high 
schools. 


Prerequisite: Education 301. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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305 HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
Spring semester 


An examination of the historical origins of contemporary the- 
ories and practices in American education. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


307 PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ADOLESCENT 
Fall and Spring semesters 


An intensive study of the development of American adoles- 
cents in terms of theory and research, with special attention to 
contemporary problems which confront them. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


309 PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
Fall and Spring semesters 


A consideration of basic questions in education, the nature and 
ends of education, the nature and role of the intellectual and 
moral virtues, and the function of education, from historical and 
doctrinal frames of reference. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


311 STATISTICS IN BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 
Spring semester 


An introduction to the descriptive techniques of statistical 
analysis. In particular the course will consider the organization of 
data, the measurement of central tendency, variability, correla- 
tion, regression, and other tests of significance. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


313 RESEARCH IN BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE Fall semester 


Types of research, hypothesis formulation, research models, 
data collection and analysis, presentation of findings, application 
of findings. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


315 CHILD DEVELOPMENT Fall semester 


An examination of the relationship between learning process 
and development in the human from birth to early adolescence. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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317. INSTRUCTIONAL THEORIES AND PRACTICES IN 
EDUCATION: ELEMENTARY Spring semester 


An introduction to the principal methods of instruction, prac- 
tices in classroom management, organization of instruction, cur- 
ricular organization, and trends in the elementary school. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410 SUPERVISED FIELD EXPERIENCES IN EDUCATION 
Two semesters 


Organized field experiences including observation, participation 
and instruction in educational institutions and agency education 
programs. 


Three credits each semester. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


Most English concentrators are required to take a one- 
semester course in writing in their first year (English 101). 
This course seeks to improve the student’s writing through 
constant practice and through analytical reading. A student 
may substitute English 103 for English 101 if the depart- 
ment finds that he has already received the values of the Col- 
lege Writing course from his earlier education. English 103, 
taken by concentrators in their first or second year, seeks to 
give the student a critical vocabulary and to instruct him in 
the close reading of literature. 

Other concentration courses offer further instruction in 
literature, in language, and in some of the major writers and 
periods. In addition to fulfilling the department require- 
ments listed below in italics, the student should choose his 
courses so as to study both early and recent writers and pe- 
riods and both individual writers (Chaucer, Milton) and 
whole eras (courses presented chronologically). 

The courses in Humanities supplement English courses by 
surveying history, literature, and the fine arts and by studying 
in translation selected masterpieces of the ancient and mod- 
ern literatures of continental Europe. 
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In all the above courses English concentrators are expected 
to maintain a reasonably high level of written expression in 
tests, examinations, and in short and long papers. Notable 
deficiencies in the fundamental decencies of writing should 
be regarded as a serious impediment to concentration in Eng- 
lish. In fact, students with a grade below B in English 101 
will be discouraged from continuing in English as a field of 
concentration. 

Only students who like to read both poetry and prose and 
who have some facility in writing should become English 
concentrators. No student not already proficient in the use 
of the language should consider concentrating in English. 

Students transferring into English from other concentra- 
tions must have an overall 2.0 grade point average and de- 
partmental approval. The concentration itself should give 
the interested student excellent preparation for college teach- 
ing and advanced research; for junior and senior high school 
teaching; and for careers in law, business, government, jour- 
nalism, radio, television, public relations, and the military 
services. 


Required of concentrators: English 101, 103, 347, 410, 
and any other combination of English courses which will 
bring the total number of hours to thirty-three. Concentrators 
may also take Drama 301 or 303 for English Department 
credit. 


101 COLLEGE WRITING I Fall semester 


The aim of this course is to help the student improve his writ- 
ing. To this end, various obstacles to effective communication are 
discussed; good examples of the art are read; and the student is 
encouraged, as well as required, to write. Each section is limited 
to fifteen students. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


103 INTRODUCTION TO LITERARY STUDIES 
Fall and spring semesters 


This course offers concentrators intensive training in the close 
reading and analysis of poems, plays, and short stories. Students 
will be expected to ag a critical vocabulary and master basic 
concepts of literary form, structure, and technique. Students 
should take this course in the first or second semester of their 
freshman year. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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105 COLLEGE WRITING II Spring semester 


This course is a continuation of English 101 and is designed 
for those students who would like further instruction and prac- 
tice in effective writing. Each section is limited to fifteen students. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


211 GENRES: POETRY, SHORT STORY, NOVEL, DRAMA — 
Spring semester 


This course is an introduction to literary genres designed for 
non-concentrators. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


215-217 MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE I, II Two semesters 


This course surveys literary periods, movements, ideas, and 
writers from early English times to the pens It is designed pri- 
marily for non-concentrators who would like an overview of Eng- 
lish literature. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


224-226 CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP Two semesters 


This course will have no regular schedule of lectures. Instead, 
each student will be expected to contribute material in his chosen 
genre. The stories, poems, and plays will be duplicated, distrib- 
uted to the class in advance of the meeting and then discussed. An 
important part of this course will be individual consultation with 
the workshop director. Permission of professor is required before 
enrollment. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


301 CHAUCER Fall semester 


Each of the Canterbury Tales, except for the two prose treatises, 
is closely read and is discussed in class. Students also read Trodlus 
and Criseyde and a volume of scholarly and critical papers. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303 SHAKESPEARE Spring semester 


A study of Shakespeare’s important works. The following plays 
will be studied closely: Richard the Third, The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, Richard the Second, Romeo and Juliet, Troilus and 
Cressida, Othello, Measure for Measure, King Lear, Antony and 
Cleopatra, The Winter's Tale, The Tempest. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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305 THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC POETS Spring semester 


Students will read the works of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


307 MILTON Spring semester 


Students will read Milton’s important works, including L’Al- 
legro/Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas, Paradise Lost, Paradise Re- 
gained, and Samson Agonistes as well as selected prose that bears 
a particular relationship to his poetry. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


313 ADVANCED SHAKESPEARE Fall semester 


This course in advanced Shakespearean study is designed for 
students who have already completed the 303 course. Attention 
will be more specifically focused on a limited number of plays 
chosen by each student for more detailed analysis. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


317 MAJOR CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS Spring semester 


Students will read the works of selected representative British 
and American writers of the twentieth century. Whenever pos- 
sible, arrangements will be made, concerning material to be 
studied, with the students preregistering for the courses during the 
preceding semester. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


319-321 MODERN WORLD LITERATURE I & Il 


Two semesters 


This course draws its material from several modern languages 
including English, French, Spanish, German, and Italian. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


327 TWENTIETH CENTURY POETRY Fall semester 


Students will read in the poetry and esthetic theory of Yeats, 
Pound, Eliot, Williams, Stevens, Marianne Moore, Auden, Dylan 
Thomas. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


331 RENAISSANCE LITERATURE Not offered in 1971-72 


After an initial definition of the humanism England inherited 
from the continent, through Petrarch, Pico, Vives, and Erasmus, 
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attention will be given to the major genres in poetry and prose 
from More to Donne. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


333 SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE 
Not offered in 1971-72 


After considering the nature and causes of the disillusionment 
and skepticism that closed out the sixteenth century in England 
and alluding briefly to the influence of Montaigne and Descartes, 
the course will consider the major trends in poetry and prose 
from Donne to Bunyan. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


343 SEMINAR IN MAJOR AMERICAN WRITERS 
Spring semester 


In this seminar students read the works of two or three major 
American writers, for instance, Cooper-Hawthorne-Melville, Poe- 
Emerson- Whitman, Twain-James, Fitzgerald-Hemingway. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


345 ADVANCED COLLEGE WRITING Fall and 
Spring semesters 


This course offers an intensive study and extensive practice in 
writing. 


Three class hours each semester. Three credits. 


347 ADVANCED LITERARY STUDIES Spring semester 


In this course concentrators will study the work of theoretical 
and practical critics and will attempt to evaluate literary works in 
various short and long papers. 


Concentrators take this course in their third year. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


351 COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY AMERICAN 
LITERATURE Fall semester 


Extensive readings in several writers from the Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods, with emphasis upon Jonathan Edwards, 
Thomas Jefferson, and recent scholars such as Perry Miller, and 
Merrill Peterson. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


353 RENAISSANCE DRAMA Fall semester 


This course will consider the development of drama from its 
medieval origins to 1600, Major attention will be given to the 
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movement in British drama to the paradox of Marlovian tragedy 
and Jonsonian comedy at the end of the century. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


355 SEVENTEENTH CENTURY DRAMA (1600-1642) 
Spring semester 


This course will consider the development of drama from 
Jacobean tragedy to the antecedents of the Restoration’s comedy 
of manners. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


401 AMERICAN LITERATURE TO 1890 Fall semester 


Students will read the works of American writers from Colonial 
times through the post-Civil War period (Mark Twain). 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403 AMERICAN LITERATURE AFTER 1890 


Spring semester 


Students will read the works of American writers from Mark 
Twain’s time to the 1960's. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


405 HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Fall semester 


A study of the development of the English language from Old 
English times to the twentieth century. Phonology and syntax are 
emphasized with transformational-generative theory providing the 
approach to the latter. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410 SENIOR SEMINAR IN ENGLISH Two semesters 


This two-semester seminar is designed to be an English con- 
centrator’s most important course, the one in which he does his. 
best work and most fully demonstrates the skills acquired in his 
previous years of reading, writing, and studying. As much as pos- 
sible, student choice of subject matter will be honored. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


414 AD HOC SEMINAR IN ENGLISH Spring semester 


This course has no settled subject matter. Five or more students 
agreed upon a seminar topic may, however, arrange for such a 
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seminar with a designated professor. The professor must agree to 
the topic. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


415 MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE Spring semester 


Students will read in the original representative selections of 
the non-Chaucerian, non-dramatic literature composed between 
1100-1500. 


Prerequisite: English 301. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


420 TUTORIAL IN INDEPENDENT STUDIES 
Spring semester 


The aims of this tutorial are similar to those in English 410. 
Each student will develop a project independently and will be 
provided with individual consultation and instruction outside the 
classroom. Only students with a B average in concentration may 
register for this course. Professor's permission is required. 


Three credits. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Fine Arts are important manifestations of the intellectual 
growth and development of the educated man. The liberal 
arts program at Saint Michael’s College recognizes that all 
students should be aware of the significant artistic media of 
expression against a background of history and literature. 
With this in mind, the Fine Arts Department has instituted 
a concentration in Fine Arts, with emphasis in ART, 
DRAMA, or MUSIC. In addition, the Department opens its 
courses to qualified non-concentrators as electives. 

To provide for practical expression of the arts, the Fine 
Arts Department sponsors the following organizations: Glee 
Club, Choir, Musical Ensemble, and Drama Club, all open 
to any of the College community. 


Required for concentrators in ART: Art 203, 205, 305, 
307, 309-311, 401-403, 410; DRAMA: Drama 201, 203, 
301, 303, 305, 307, 410; MUSIC: 201, 203, 309, 410. 
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Art 


203 THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ART 
Fall and Spring semesters 
This course is essentially a consideration of how an artist pro- 


duces a picture. Problems will be explained theoretically. Students 
will then apply the theories in their own work. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


205 DRAWING Spring semester 


Instruction and practice in drawing through lecture, practice, 
and individual criticism. Among the topics considered will be 
still life, anatomy, and perspective. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


305 HISTORY OF ART Fall semester 


A general survey of the visual arts of the Western world from 
the Middle Ages to the French Revolution. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


307 MODERN ART Spring semester 


A survey of art from Romanticism to present avant-garde in- 
novations. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


309-311 PAINTING Two semesters 


This course features creative work in the principles of design, 
painting, and handling of media. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


401-403 SCULPTURE Two semesters 


The study and practice of sculpture as a medium for creative 
expression. This course gives Bislante an insight into the prob- 
lems and practice of working with plaster, clay, wood, stone, wire, 
and sheet metal. 


Prerequisite: Art 203 or 205. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


405 GRAPHICS Fall and Spring semesters 


Introduction to the various techniques and materials of print- 
making with emphasis on the wood cut. 


Prerequisite: Art 203 or 205. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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407 THE ARTS IN LEARNING Fall semester 


A survey of the music and arts curriculum in the public schools 
with emphasis on current trends in teaching. An inter-disciplinary 
approach to teaching of the arts. 


Permission of instructors required. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
PAINTING 


Open to all students. Extra-curricular. No credit. 


Drama 
201 INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATER Fall semester 


A first course in the literature and production procedures in 
Theater Arts. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


203 ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE 
Spring semester 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


301 CHIEF PATTERNS OF WESTERN DRAMA 
Fall semester 


A survey of the history of drama from the Golden Age of 
Greece to the advent of Realism. The relationships among authors, 
their plays, and conditions of production are emphasized. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303 CONTEMPORARY DRAMA Spring semester 


An investigation into the most important and influential play- 
wrights from the beginning of Realism to the present. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
305 FUNDAMENTALS OF PLAY PRODUCTION 
(Stagecraft) Spring semester 


A presentation of the fundamentals of bringing a play to life: 
play selection, casting, style production, directing, scenery design, 
rehearsal scheduling. Particular emphasis is placed on technical 
aspects. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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307 AMERICAN THEATRE Fall semester 


The American heritage in drama and sub-literary forms, such as 
vaudeville, from the Revolution to the present. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


309 PRINCIPLES OF PLAY DIRECTION Spring semester 


In this course students learn how to direct a play. They obtain 
experience in casting, blocking, interpretation, polishing, and per- 
formance. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


311 PRINCIPLES OF ACTING Fall semester 
Theory and technique of developing characters for the stage. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


Rhetoric 
201 PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH Fall and Spring semesters 


A first course in speech techniques. Class limited to 15 students. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
203 ADVANCED SPEECH: ARGUMENTATION AND 
PERSUASION Spring semester 


The emphasis in this course is on speech content and composi- 
tion. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


Music 


201 INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC Fall semester 


An extensive study of rhythm and melody, sight singing, mel- 
ody, harmony involving triads, first inversions and the dominant 
seventh chord. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


203 TONAL MUSIC Spring semester 


The harmonization of diatonic melodies and simple figures, 
basses with tonal harmony, and secondary seventh chords and their 
inversions. An introduction to contrapuntal techniques. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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205-207 PIANO CLASS Two semesters 


Basic musicianship, keyboard technique, sight reading. Class 
limited to six students. 


One and one-half credits per semester. 


309 HISTORY OF MUSIC Fall semester 


A survey of musical literature in chronological sequence, from 
the Baroque through Romanticism. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


315 FOLK MUSIC IN WESTERN LIFE Spring semester 


A study of music found in contemporary performance which is 
built upon the influence of folk music. Music from different ages 
and cultures including the influence of American folk music and 
jazz in contemporary performance. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


321 AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER Fall semester 


The distinctive American character of the Broadway musical, 
cinema-musical, opera and dramatic theater is considered, When 
possible, the class spesieibes in the production of parts of or an 
entire musical production. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


323 MODERN MUSIC Spring semester 


A survey of music from the impressionism of the nineteenth 
century to modern avant-garde compositions. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


397 GLEE CLUB Two semesters 


The study and performance of choral literature in a variety of 
styles. Audition necessary. 


Three credits upon completion of three years’ participa- 
tion. 


398 CHOIR Two semesters 


The study and performance of choral literature for small en- 
semble of mixed voices in a variety of styles. Audition necessary. 


Three credits upon completion of three years’ participa- 
tion. 
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399 ENSEMBLE Two semesters 


The study and performance of instrumental literature in a vari- 
ety of styles. Audition necessary. 


Three credits upon completion of three years’ participa- 
tion. 


405 AMERICAN MUSIC Spring semester 


A survey of musical developments in this country from the 
seventeenth century psalters to the twentieth century, including 
the historical development of jazz and the development of modern 
American music. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


407 MUSIC IN SCHOOL EDUCATION Fall semester 


This course is designed to outline the music curriculum in the 
public schools, to present a composite understanding of the phi- 
losophy of music education and to research its history and devel- 
opment, placing emphasis on current trends. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410 SENIOR FINE ARTS SEMINAR Two semesters 


A synthesis of formal course work and practical implementation 
of the unifying elements and common bonds of the arts: Indi- 
vidual guidance is given in projects within art, drama, or music 
‘ according to the particular interest of students. 


Three credits each semester. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


The objectives of the concentration are as follows: (1) 
to give the student a general knowledge of the past, of the 
events which shaped the life of mankind, of the men who in- 
fluenced the course of civilization, of the institutions which 
human society has evolved; (2) to give him a more specific 
knowledge of one area of history, such as Ancient, Me- 
dieval, Modern European, or American; (3) to promote 
his better understanding of the present and of his position 
as the heir to a continuous Christian culture, through an ap- 
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preciation of the forces that produced western civilization; 
(4) to strengthen his critical faculty through the employ- 
ment of the techniques of historiography, the use of analysis 
and synthesis, and the constant effort to determine the truth 
of the past; (5) to foster literate self-expression through 
discussion and the preparation of historical papers. 


Required for concentrators: History 101-103, 410. 


101-103 DIRECTED READING IN HISTORY 
Two semesters 


This course is devoted to discussion of historical works orga- 
nized under three headings: Classical History; Philosophies of 
History ; Historical Controversy. The course is designed to enlarge 
the student’s knowledge of historical writing and to foster his ap- 
preciation of it. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


201-203 GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN NATION 
Two semesters 


This course acquaints the student with the most important facts 
and trends of American history from 1789 to 1900. 


Three class hours each week.. Three credits each semester. 


301-303 HISTORY OF GREECE Two semesters 


The rise and development of Hellenic culture. The course is 
devoted to a study of the political and social history of Greece 
from the beginnings to the rise of democracy. This is preceded by 
a survey of the Oriental civilizations by which the Greeks were 
influenced. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


305 THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES Fall semester 


A study of the political and social history of Europe from the 
“fall of the Roman Empire’ to the eleventh century. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


307 MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATION Spring semester 


A study of the political, economic, social and cultural life of the 
“High Middle Ages.” 


Prerequisite: History 305. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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309-311 DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES Two semesters 


This course surveys the foreign relations of the United States 
from the Revolution to the present. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


313 TUDOR AND STUART ENGLAND Fall semester 


This course deals with England from 1485 to 1688. Among 
other topics, it considers English law, the constitution, and the 
conflict between King and Parliament. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


315 ENGLAND AND THE MERCANTILIST EMPIRE 
Spring semester 


England from 1688 to 1815. The course considers the forma- 
tion of the British Empire, the development of the cabinet form 
of government, the American Revolution and the challenge of 
Napoleon. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


407-409 EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Two semesters 


This course surveys the history of nineteenth century Europe 
from the Congress of Vienna (1814) to the rise of Bismark 
(1862). The spring semester continues the survey of nineteenth 
century Europe. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


410 SEMINAR IN HISTORY Two semesters 


This course is designed to draw upon and develop the student’s 
knowledge of history through discussion and extended research. 
Seniors concentrating in history should enroll in one of the divi- 
sions of this course with the consent of their advisor. One section 
of the seminar will deal with American History. A second section 
will deal with European History. 


Meetings as required. Three credits each semester. 


411 HISTORY OF RUSSIA TO 1905 Fall semester 


Surveys Russian history from the ninth century to the Revolu- 
tion of 1905. Emphasizes the development of Russian political 
and social institutions and the relations of Russia with western 
nations. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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413 MODERN RUSSIA Spring semester 


Surveys Russian history from 1905 to 1950. Emphasizes the 
development of the revolutionary parties and the history of the 
Communist movement since 1917. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


425-427 EUROPE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Two semesters 


The political and social development of the major European 
countries from 1900 to the present. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


American Studies Program 


The American Studies program is an interdepartmental 
concentration under the supervision of the Department of 
History. Its purpose is to allow a student to investigate the 
factors—historical, social, political, economic, and intellec- 
tual—which have shaped American civilization. The student 
concentrating in American Studies will take the following 
required courses: History 101-103; American Studies 310, 
410. The remaining four semesters of the concentration will 
be selected from the following areas of study: American 
Constitutional History, American Diplomatic History, Eco- 
nomic History of the United States, History of Philosophy 
in America, American Labor History and Law, History of 
American Literature. See bulletin entries of the appropriate 
academic departments for information about courses in the 
above areas. 


310 AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 
Not offered in 1971-72 


This course emphasizes the history of ideas in the United States 
from 1789 to 1875. Representative topics considered are: tran- 
scendentalism ; nationalism. The second semester continues the ap- 
proach followed in the first. It considers such topics as immigra- 
tion, social Darwinism, revivalism. 


Two meetings each week. Three credits each semester. 
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410 SEMINAR IN AMERICAN STUDIES Two semesters 


This course deals with selected topics pertinent to the United 
States in the twentieth century. Representative topics are: the so- 
cial gospel; progressivism; neo-orthodoxy; historical interpreta- 
tions of the United States. 


Two meetings each week. Three credits each semester. 


Humanities Program 


The two year “‘core’’ sequence in Humanities seeks to in- 
tegrate history, literature, and art in a broad chronological 
survey of Western development. Periods of Western history 
are presented as units, mirrored in parallel reflections of so- 
cio-political change, literary landmarks, and typical art. 

A third year of electives extends the course into the twen- 
tieth century. 


THE LIFE AND THOUGHT OF WESTERN MAN I 
101-103 CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATION 
Two semesters 


Open to freshmen, Humanities 101-103 surveys the develop- 
ment of ancient and medieval Europe. Besides standard history, 
music and art texts, the “Great Books’’ core includes: The Brble 
(Genesis, Ruth, Psalms, Job), Illiad, Oedipus Rex, Antigone, The 
Peloponnesian War, Dialogues of Plato, The Constitution of 
Athens, Aeneid, Plutarch’s Lives, Confessions of St. Augustine, 
Beowulf, Chronicles of the Crusades, The Little Flowers of St. 
Francis, On the Law, Inferno, Canterbury Tales, Everyman, The 
Second Shepherds’ Play. Lectures on history precede the core of 
“Great Books.” 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


THE LIFE AND THOUGHT OF WESTERN MAN II 
201-203 RENAISSANCE AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Two semesters 


This course continues the survey of Western development from 
the Renaissance through the Napoleonic Era. Books read and dis- 
cussed include: Book of the Courtier, In Praise of Folly, The 
Prince, Utopia, Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, Essays of 
Montaigne, Doctor Faustus, King Lear, New Organon, Paradise 
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Lost (I G& II), Areopagitica, Of Education, Don Quixote, Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Second Treatise of Government, Se- 
lected Poetry of Pope, The Wealth of Nations, Federalist & Dec- 
laration of Independence, Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
Romantic Poets, Faust (Part I). Lectures on history precede the 
core of ‘‘Great Books.” 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


THE LIFE AND THOUGHT OF WESTERN MAN III 


301-303 WORLD CULTURE OF THE NINETEENTH AND 
TWENTIETH CENTURIES Two semesters 


This course follows the same approach as the courses listed 
above. Among the works read in this course are: Emerson’s Essays, 
Melville’s Moby Dick, Marx's Communist Manifesto, Turgenev’s 
Fathers & Sons, Joyce's Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


The basic courses in Mathematics are designed to give an 
adequate foundation to students who intend to concentrate 
in Biology, Chemistry and Mathematics. The program of 
concentration in Mathematics has the objective of providing 
the student with a sufficient background of theory and prac- 
tice so that he may be prepared to use mathematics as an end 
in itself (e.g., in teaching, research) or for the purpose of 
establishing a career in industry, statistical work, civil service, 
et cetera. 


Required of concentrators: Mathematics 105-107, 201-203, 
205, 307, 309, 401-403, 410. 


101 FINITE MATHEMATICS Fall semester 


This course is designed as an introduction to concepts of mod- 
ern mathematics. By including applications to the biological and 
social sciences, it thus provides a point of view, other than that 
given by physics, concerning the possible uses of mathematics. 
Among the topics considered are symbolic logic, sets, probability 
theory, vectors and matrices, and theory of games. 


Prerequisites: Intermediate algebra and trigonometry. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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103 INTRODUCTION TO CALCULUS Spring semester 


Topics in analytic geometry, derivatives and their applications, 
integration. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 101. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


105-107 ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS I 
Two semesters 


Mathematical methods, inequalities, topics in analytic trigo- 
nometry, plane analytic geometry, derivatives and their applica- 
tion, integration and applications of the definite integral. De- 
signed for Mathematics and Chemistry concentrators. 


Prerequisites: Intermediate algebra and trigonometry; for 
second semester, successful completion of first semester. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


201-203 ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS II 
Two semesters 


Continuation of Mathematics 105-107. Transcendental func- 
tions, methods of integration, hyperbolic functions, polar coor- 
dinates, vectors and parametric equations, solid analytic geometry 
and vectors, partial differentiation, multiple integrals, infinite 
series. 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 105-107. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


205 PROBABILITY AND INTRODUCTORY 
MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS Fall semester 


This course introduces the student to the basic concepts, prin- 
ciples and methods of mathematical statistics and their applica- 
tions. A course in elementary calculus is a sufficient prerequisite 
and no prior acquaintance with probability or statistics is as- 
sumed, The course is divided into three parts: descriptive statistics, 
probability theory, and statistical inference. 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 103 or 107. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303 DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS Fall semester 


Meaning of differential equations, types, and applications of 
different equations of the first order, integral curves, trajectories, 
approximate solutions, linear differential equations with constant 
coefficients, and applications of linear differential equations of the 
second order. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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305 NUMERICAL ANALYSIS Spring semester 


Topics include fundamentals of figure accuracy, finite differ- 
ences, interpolation, LaGrangian formulas, differential and dif- 
ference equations, least square methods. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 303. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
Laboratory fee: $14.00. 


307 INTRODUCTION TO MODERN ALGEBRA 
Fall semester 


This course is designed for the undergraduate who has had two 
years of college mathematics, including calculus. It will introduce 
him to some of the simpler algebraic concepts so much a part of 
the mathematics of today. Number systems, groups, rings, and 
fields will be among the topics considered. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


309 ELEMENTS OF LINEAR ALGEBRA Spring semester 


Vectors and vector space, matrices, determinants, linear trans- 
formations, convex sets, characteristic values. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


311 MATHEMATICS OF STATISTICS I Spring semester 


This course builds upon Mathematics 205 and is concerned with 
the following topics: quality control and acceptance sampling, 
tests for distribution functions, analysis of variance, pairs of 
measurements, regression analysis, correlation analysis, errors of 
measurement, nonparametric methods, and decision functions. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 205. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
401-403 ADVANCED CALCULUS Two semesters 


A study of sequences and series, functions of a real variable, 
functions of several variables, vectors, the definite integral, im- 
proper integrals, line integrals, multiple integrals, and uniform 
convergence. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


410 SENIOR SEMINAR IN MATHEMATICS 
Two semesters 


Through papers and discussions the students are guided to 
reevaluate their mathematical experience and deepen their under- 
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standing of what mathematics is, how it functions, what it accom- 
plishes for the world, and what it has to offer in itself, There is 
particular emphasis on the fields of topology and complex vari- 
able. Reserved for concentrators in mathematics. 


Two meetings each week. Three credits each semester. 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


It is generally recognized that a liberally educated man 
should have proficiency in a modern language other than his 
own. It is also true that the knowledge of languages other 
than English is helpful in many careers. 

Satisfactory completion of a modern language at the 203- 
205 level is required of all concentrators in American Studies, 
English, History, Philosophy, Political Science, and Sociol- 
ogy. 

Two years of high school preparation in the language are 
expected for qualification in 103 or higher level courses. 

A program of concentration is offered only in French 
Literature. The general aims of this program of concentration 
are to give a comprehensive and comparative view of the 
literature and culture of France, and to develop the skills of 
composition and conversation. A concentration in Spanish 
Literature is presently being developed. 


Required of concentrators, after satisfactory completion of 
French 203-205: French 305-307, 309-311 or 313-315 
and twelve additional credits. Concentrators are also advised 
to complete the basic courses of another language. 

Successful completion of the fst semester is prerequisite 
for continuance in, or admission to, any second semester 
language course. 


French 
103-105 INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH Two semesters 


Essentials of French. An introductory course for beginners or 
students with limited preparation. Designed to develop proficiency 
in French conversation, reading and grammar. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 
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107-109 FRENCH FOR READING KNOWLEDGE 
Two semesters 


Recommended for students who will require a reading knowl- 
edge of French in graduate school. No previous knowledge of 
French required. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


203-205 SECOND YEAR COLLEGE FRENCH I & II 
Two semesters 


Advanced conversation and reading. Essentials of French civi- 
lization. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


215-217 INTENSIVE FRENCH Two semesters 


Designed for beginners or somewhat more advanced students 
eager to achieve substantial ease and command of French through 
a concentrated exposure to the language. Recommended for those 
contemplating going into more advanced courses. 


Five class hours each week. Six credits each semester. 


305-307 ADVANCED READING, COMPOSITION AND 
CONVERSATION Two semesters 


For students beyond the intensive level, or equivalent, desiring 
to enhance their comprehension and self-expression. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


309-311 SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 
Two semesters 


This course, conducted in French, surveys the field of French 
literature. It is required of concentrators, but may be elected by 
any student who has a fairly good command of the language. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


313-315 SURVEY OF FRENCH CIVILIZATION 
Two semesters 


This course, conducted in French, surveys the field of French 
literature. It is required of concentrators but open to any student 
with a fairly good command of the language. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


325-327 FRENCH DRAMA Two semesters 


An intensive study of French drama in order to develop oral 
skill in French. These skills will finally be tested by tape record- 
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ings and video nes Most of the studies will be from French 
plays. Classes will be conducted in French. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


405-407 EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FICTION 
Two semesters 


A study of the prose fiction works of Prevost, Marivaux, Vol- 
taire, Diderot and other leading prose writers of the century. The 
course will be conducted in French. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


Italian 


103-105 INTRODUCTION TO ITALIAN Two semesters 


Essentials of Italian. An introductory course for beginners or 
students with limited preparation. Designed to develop proficiency 
in speaking, reading and writing Italian. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


German 


107-109 SCIENTIFIC GERMAN Two semesters 


Limited to concentrators in Chemistry, Biology, or Mathemat- 
ics. High school German is not a j pane The purpose of the 
course is to enable students to read German in the fields indicated. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


215-217 INTENSIVE GERMAN Two semesters 


Designed for beginners or somewhat more advanced students 
eager to achieve substantial ease and command of German through 
a concentrated exposure to the language, or contemplating going 
into more advanced courses. 


Five class hours each week. Six credits each semester. 
305-307 ADVANCED READING, COMPOSITION AND 
CONVERSATION Two semesters 


For students beyond the intensive level, or equivalent, desiring 
to enhance their comprehension and self-expression. Required of 
students majoring in Modern Languages with minor in German. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 
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309-311 SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE 
Two semesters 


A course conducted in English to examine representative works 
in the novel, drama, and lyric poetry in English translation from 
romanticism to expressionism. To include, among others, Hesse, 
Kafka, Mann and Brecht. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


Spanish 


103-105 INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH Two semesters 


Essentials of Spanish, An introductory course for beginners or 
students with limited preparation. Designed to develop proficiency 
in Spanish conversation, reading, and grammar. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


203-205 SECOND YEAR COLLEGE SPANISH 
Two semesters 


Advanced conversation and reading. Essentials of Spanish civi- 
lization. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


215-217. INTENSIVE SPANISH Two semesters 


Designed for beginners or somewhat more advanced students 
eager to achieve substantial ease and command of Spanish through 
a concentrated exposure to the language. Recommended for those 
contemplating going into more advanced courses. 


Five class hours each week. Six credits each semester. 
305-307 ADVANCED READING, COMPOSITION AND 
CONVERSATION Two semesters 


For students beyond the intensive level, or equivalent, desiring 
to enhance their comprehension and self-expression. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


314-316 LATIN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
Two semesters 
From colonial times to modern times. Conducted in English. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 
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315-317. THE SPANISH HERITAGE Two semesters 


The contribution of Spain to Western thought and culture. A 
survey of Spain within the framework of her literary, historical 
and social development. Classes conducted in English. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


421-423 GENERATION OF THE ’98 Two semesters 


Survey course in Spanish of the major writers of the ’98 gen- 
eration. Unsmuno, Ortega y Gasset, Garcia Lorca, Valle Inclan, 
Baroja, Azorin. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 
425-427 LITERATURE OF SOCIAL PROTEST IN LATIN 
AMERICA Two semesters 


Reflections in the main trends and authors of Latin America. 
Conducted in Spanish. Includes Alegria, Arguedas, Jorge Icaza 
and others. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


Russian 


203-205 SECOND YEAR COLLEGE RUSSIAN 
Two semesters 


A course designed to develop proficiency in Russian conversa- 
tion and reading. It incorporates the study of Russian civilization 
and contributions to world civilization. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


309-311 SURVEY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
Two semesters 


Survey of Russian literature in translation through literary 
masterpieces of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Funda- 
mental to this course is its aim to present in depth the literature 
of Russia, its ideological ties with the West and the different 
forces which have shaped it and given its unique character. It in- 
cludes the works of Gogol, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Sholokov, Pas- 
ternak and Solzhenitsyn. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


At Saint Michael’s College the courses offered in Philoso- 
phy are viewed as an essential part of the total liberal educa- 
tion. Each student is required to take six semester hours in 
the discipline in order to enable him to come to grips with 
some of the basic problems of the field and to see how the 
great thinkers of past and present have come to grips with 
them. 

The courses in the history of philosophy include both 
independent study of the over-all period under consideration 
and class meetings devoted to reading and discussing selected 
major figures from the period. 


Required of all students: Philosophy 101 and 201. 


Reguired of concentrators: Philosophy 101, 201, 203, 
401-403, 410, two courses in the history of philosophy, and 
two additional courses within the department to be chosen 
with the advice of the department chairman. Concentrators 
are urged to fulfill their language requirement in French or 
German. Moreover, they are counseled to elect courses in the 
ancient languages. 


101 LOGIC Fall and Spring semesters 


After a brief introduction to the nature and value of philo- 
sophical Baty, this course considers the elements of classical 
logic as the fundamental tools of philosophical discourse. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


201 PHILOSOPHY OF MAN Fall and Spring semesters 


This course presents a philosophical study of human nature, 
considering such topics as: man and his body; knowledge; the 
emotions; desire, choice, and action; habits; the freedom of the 
will; love and hate; death. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


203 ETHICS Fall and Spring semesters 


This course presents a philosophical study of morality, includ- 
ing such questions as: the difference between right and wrong; 
the morality of human acts; the source of rights, duties, and 
obligations; the relation of morality to law, society, and God; the 
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possibility of attaining happiness; the good life; knowledge of 
what is right and what is good; reasons for living a morally good 
life. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


305 PHILOSOPHY OF ART Not offered in 1971-72 


This course considers the meaning of a ramen oan approach 
to the whole range of making. This includes an investigation of 
what productive action is, the nature of artistic knowledge, the 
reality of artifacts, the definition of beauty, and differences be- 
tween fine and useful arts. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


307 PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY Not offered in 1971-72 


This course considers how a philosopher investigates the nature 
of human society and political institutions. It illustrates the dif- 
ference between the methods of political science, sociology, and 
history in this area, and offers a brief history of leading philo- 
sophical theories concerning society. A systematic approach to so- 
ciety is then presented in outline fashion. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


309 PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
Fall and Spring semesters 


This course considers the basic principles, the nature and ends 
of education, and emphasizes the respective roles of the intellec- 
tual and moral virtues in the teaching and learning situation as 
well as the function of education in society. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


311 PROBLEMS IN LOGIC Spring semester 


This course considers selected problems of Aristotelian and 
contemporary logic. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


313 HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 
Fall semester 


This course considers the development of philosophical thought 
from the fourth to the fourteenth centuries. Class readings and 
discussions center around such major figures as Augustine, An- 
selm, Abelard, Aquinas, and William of Occam. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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315 HISTORY OF EARLY MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
Spring semester 


This course considers the development of philosophical thought 
from the sixteenth through the eighteenth centuries. Class readings 
and discussions center around such major figures as Descartes, 
Spinoza, Locke, and Hume. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


319 PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE Fall semester 


An inquiry into the relationship between physical theories and 
philosophical systems; the historical interrelations between science 
and philosophy ; the logical basis for scientific theory. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


323 SPECIAL QUESTIONS IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
Spring semester 


A reading and discussion of ancient and contemporary writings 
on such questions of ethical bearing as moral judgment, justice, 
hope and death, love and sexuality. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


401-403 METAPHYSICS Two semesters 


This course considers the ultimate principles and the common 
characteristics of reality as well as the presuppositions and meth- 
ods necessary for a philosophical treatment of such topics. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


407 HISTORY OF LATE MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
Fall semester 


This course considers the development of philosophical thought 
from the late eighteenth through the nineteenth centuries. Class 
readings and discussions center around such major figures as Kant, 
Hegel, Mill, Nietzsche, and Bergson. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


409 CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY Spring semester 


This course considers major philosophical trends since the start 
of the present century. Class readings and discussions center 
around such major figures as Husserl, Russell, Heidegger, Moore, 
and Sartre. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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410 SENIOR SEMINAR IN PHILOSOPHY Two semesters 


The senior coordinating seminar, both by reading and discus- 
sion, analyzes some of the basic philosophical problems, especially 
those which have a bearing on other disciplines. Reserved for 
concentrators. 


Two meetings each week. Three credits each semester. 


421 THE PHILOSOPHY OF KARL MARX _ Fall semester 


A study of the philosophical thought of Karl Marx, including a 
consideration of its sources in such thinkers as Hegel and Feuer- 
bach, and its effect on subsequent philosophy. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


423 PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION Spring semester 


This course consists of an in-depth reflection on the nature of 
religious activity and on the question of whether it is reasonable 
to engage in this activity. Thus, the nature of faith, and the in- 
tellectual approaches to the existence of God will be the two 
general areas of investigation. The purpose of the course is to al- 
low the student to use rigorous philosophical tools in order to 
pose the central religious questions in a clear and precise way, 
and to begin working out his own answers to these questions at a 
level of sophistication befitting a college student. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


Physics concerns itself with the deduction and establish- 
ment of the principles which underlie the observable phe- 
nomena of the physical universe. For students whose curiosity 
about physical phenomena guides them to a career in physics, 
the Physics Department offers courses to prepare them for 
graduate school, teaching, or industry. Other students inter- 
ested in science will find that courses offered above the ele- 
mentary level enrich erudition in their own concentrations. 

Mathematics is the language of logic in physics. A student 
must have a mathematical ability commensurate with the 
physics content of the course if he expects to master the ma- 
terial. Students who plan to attend graduate school should 
bear in mind that familiarity with a foreign language may 
be required. 


Reguired of concentrators: 110, 210-212, 301-303, 401- 
403, 410. 
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101A-201A ASTRONOMY Fall and Spring semesters 


Astronomy is the oldest of the Physical Sciences and one of the 
most influential in the cultures of man. The course will consider: 
historical astronomy, astronomers’ tools, the solar system, stars, 
galaxies, cosmology. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


101B-201B ACOUSTICAL FOUNDATIONS OF MUSIC 
Fall and Spring semesters 


The goal of this course will be to present to non-science students 
an opportunity to see physical principles applied to an area which 
is considered to be essentially non-science. In large part it will be 
qualitative, but there will be laboratory exercises to provide the 
student with an opportunity to visualize what is being discussed, 
and there will be field trips to familiarize the students with situa- 
tions of bad and good acoustics in presently existing structures. 
The course will be divided into four parts: the basic physics of 
sound ; the basic structures of the receivers of sound; the environ- 
ment and transmission of sound; the production of musical sound. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


101C-201C NATURE: A PHYSICIST’S POINT OF VIEW 
Fall and Spring semesters 


Topics typically covered in this course would include astronomy, 
relativity, cosmology, earth science, thermodynamics, the atom 
and the nucleus. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


101-103 GENERAL PHYSICS Two semesters 


This is an introductory course in college physics designed 
specifically for biology concentrators. Topics include the general 
areas in mechanics, heat, light, sound, magnetism, electricity, and 
modern physics. 


Co-requisite: Mathematics 101-103. 

Prerequisite for Physics 103: successful completion of 
Physics 101. 

Three lectures and one laboratory each week, Four 
credits each semester. 


110 INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 
Spring semester 


The intersection of concepts in physics and chemistry is ex- 
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plored through the study of mechanics, energy, thermodynamics, 
electricity, and magnetism and the atom and its structure. 


Co-requisite: Mathematics 107. 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 105. 

Three lectures and one laboratory each week. Four 
credits. 


201-203 MECHANICS: WAVES AND OSCILLATIONS 
Two semesters 


The first semester presents the elements of particle mechanics, 
including central forces, harmonic oscillators, rigid body motion, 
and an introduction to relativity. The second semester presents a 
development of wave theory including applications. 


Co-requisite: Mathematics 201-203. 

Prerequisites: Physics 101-103; successful completion of 
Physics 201 or 203. 

Three lectures each week. Three credits each week. 


210-212 INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY Not offered in 1971-72 


This course for sophomores is a continuation of the freshman 
course in greater detail. 


Prerequisites: Physics 110 and successful completion of 
Physics 210 or 212. 

Three lectures and one laboratory each week. Four 
credits each semester. 


301-303 INTRODUCTION TO MODERN PHYSICS 
Two semesters 


A study of the recent developments in the field of physics. It 
includes some of the concepts of special relativity and quantum 
mechanics and applies these concepts, as well as the classical con- 
cepts, to atomic, molecular, and crystal structure. 


Prerequisites: Physics 105-107; Mathematics 201-203. 
Three lectures and one laboratory each week. Four 
credits each semester. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The study of government has as its chief objective the 
preparation of college men and women for active life as citi- 
zens in a democracy, whether as public servants, elected off- 
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cials, enlightened voters, or professional political scientists. 
This goal requires a thorough grounding in the liberal arts, 
but in addition it requires the development of critical judg- 
ment and analytical skills over a wide range of public pol- 
icies, political theories, and governmental processes. Unlike 
any other form of government, democracy asks both civic 
virtue and civic intelligence of its citizens. The role played 
by the study of government in a Catholic liberal arts college 
is to form the civic intelligence without which civic virtue 
would be inoperable or incompetent. 

Students who concentrate in political science may use 
their training for entrance into public service, business, teach- 
ing, law, and international affairs. The concentration in po- 
litical science at Saint Michael’s College will prepare students 
for graduate studies in the same or related fields in most 
graduate schools in the country. 

Students concentrating in Political Science must demon- 
strate proficiency in a modern language, either by satis- 
factory completion of a course at the 203-205 level or by 
examination. This requirement may be waived only with the 
written permission of the department chairman. 


Required for concentrators: Political Science 201-203, 410, 
and at least four semester electives in the department. 


101 INTRODUCTION TO POLITICS Fall semester 


The objective of this course is to provide an introduction to 
political science as a field of knowledge and inquiry. Instructors 
are free to use their own methods of achieving this objective. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


103 RESEARCH METHODS AND METHODOLOGY 
Spring semester 


This course seeks to familiarize the student with various meth- 
odological issues that shape current research in political science. 
The course will also explore some of the basic skills used by social 
scientists in gathering, analyzing, and interpreting data. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
201 INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT Fall semester 


A general introduction to the structure and processes that define 
American politics on the national level. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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203 AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY Not offered in 1971-72 


An introduction to the nature, objectives, and practices of the 
foreign policy of the United States. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


205 PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION Fall semester 


An introduction to the organization, management, and admin- 
istration of public agencies on the local, state, and national levels. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


207. POLITICAL PARTIES AND PRESSURE GROUPS 
Spring semester 


A study of the policy-making process in American government; 
of public opinion, political parties, and pressure groups as agen- 
cies of policy formation. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


209 POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY Spring semester 


An examination of the physical, economic, and cultural factors 
which influence the distribution of power among nation states. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


211 THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY Fall semester 


This course is designed to acquaint the student with the powers 
and responsibilities of the office of the American chief executive 
as well as the political forces that have shaped this office. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


213 THE CONGRESS Spring semester 


A descriptive and analytical survey of the political and struc- 
tural variables that shape policy-making at the congressional level. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


301 CONSTITUTIONAL LAW Fall semester 


This course will examine the nature of the Supreme Court of 
the United States as well as the scope of its judicial power. The 
reading of Supreme Court cases will be supplemented by pertinent 
articles and secondary readings. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303 AMERICAN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR Not offered 
in 1971-72 


This course concerns itself with political inputs. Consideration 
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is given to the variables that govern the various behavior patterns 
displayed by the American electorate. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


305 CIVIL LIBERTIES Spring semester 


An intensive study of the most important Supreme Court deci- 
sions concerning civil liberties. Particular emphasis will be placed 
on the First Amendment freedom. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


311 INTERNATIONAL LAW Fall semester 


A survey of the law of nations dealing with the origin, sources, 
scope and subjects of the law, and the law of interstate transaction. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


313 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION § Spring semester 


An analysis of the structure and processes of international or- 
ganizations with a special emphasis on the United Nations. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


315 POLITICS OF DEVELOPMENT Fall semester 


A survey of developing political systems and their comparison 
according to common categories. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


317 COMPARATIVE STATE GOVERNMENT Fall semester 


A study of political behavior at the state level and attempts at 
generalizations about the political system using the fifty states as 
units for comparative analysis. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


321 URBAN GOVERNMENT Spring semester 


This course seeks to investigate the variables that combine to 
produce the contemporary “urban crisis.” Special emphasis will 
be given to the problems of race, poverty, and cultural drain that 
plague American cities and the political responses to these prob- 
lems. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


323 EMPIRICAL THEORY IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Spring semester 


A survey of the theoretical forces that have shaped the develop- 
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ment of an empirical approach to phenomena in the social sciences. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


331 GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN EUROPE 
Spring semester 


A survey of the development of governmental institutions and 
political processes in Great Britain, France, Germany, and the 
Soviet Union. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


333 GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN EASTERN 
EUROPE Not offered in 1971-72 


A survey of the development of governmental institutions and 
political processes in East Central Europe. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


335 GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN LATIN 
AMERICA Spring semester 


A survey of the development of governmental institutions and 
political processes in Latin America. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


337. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN EAST ASIA 
Not offered in 1971-72 


A survey of the development of governmental institutions and 
political processes in China and Japan. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


339 WORLD POLITICS Spring semester 


An analysis of the factors operating in world affairs in terms of 
international conflict and cooperation. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


401 HISTORY OF WESTERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Fall semester 


A study of the most important political theorists of western 
civilization. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403 AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT Spring semester 


Not a survey, the course will be a close study of major works in 
American politics. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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410 SENIOR SEMINAR Spring semester 


This is a course designed for small group and independent 
study techniques. Individual instructors will determine the direc- 
tion of inquiry. 


Two classes each week. Three credits. 


415 ORDER AND REVOLUTION Spring semester 


With particular emphasis on revolution in the twentieth cen- 
tury, the course will attempt to combine a conceptual and histor- 
ical analysis of modern political revolution. 


Reserved to Juniors and Seniors. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


421 ADVANCED RESEARCH METHODS Fall semester 


This course involves a major research project and seeks to fa- 
miliarize the student with the application of theory and technique 
of research in political science. 


Prerequisite: Political Science 103. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The concentration in Psychology includes a core program 
in traditional experimental psychology, required of all con- 
centrators, and an option for a clinically-oriented program. 
The required core program includes General Psychology, 
Statistics, Experimental Psychology, Systematic Psychology, 
and Physiological Psychology. The Clinical option includes 
courses in Personality, Abnormal Psychology, and Psycho- 
logical Testing. 


101 GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY Fall and Spring semesters 


An introduction to the entire field of psychology with emphasis 
on the normal adult human being. 


Two lectures and one discussion each week. Three credits. 


201 STATISTICS AND EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
Spring semester 


A survey of the statistical techniques and research designs 
utilized by the behavioral scientist. Topics to be included are: de- 
scriptive statistics, inferential statistics both parametric and non- 
parametric, and correlation technique. 


Prerequisite: Psychology 101. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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203 SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY Fall semester 


A survey of the methods and concepts used in the study of in- 
dividuals in groups. Topics to be included are: attitudes, social 
norms, group dynamics, leadership, social conflict, social move- 
ments, groups and organizations, language and communications. 


Prerequisite: Psychology 101. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


205 CHILD DEVELOPMENT Fall semester 


The development of the individual through late childhood. 
Topics included are: research methods, prenatal development, 
motor and perceptual development, language development and 
the development of personality. Various current theories of child 
development will also be considered. 


Prerequisite: Psychology 101. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


301 PERCEPTION Spring semester 


A survey of the methods and approaches used in the study of 
perception. The course will include material on the structure and 
functioning of the sense organs and the psychophysics of sensory 
modalities, especially vision and hearing. The general emphasis 
of the course will be on the relationships between perception and 
cognitive functioning. 


Prerequisite: Psychology 101. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


306-308 EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY Two semesters 


Laboratory exercises in the design of experiments. Topics to 
be included are: design of experiments, collection and analysis of 
data, the development of an original experiment. 


Prerequisite: Psychology 101, 201. 
One lecture and one three-hour laboratory each week. 
Four credits each semester. 


401 PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
Fall semester 


A study of the adjustment process both from the theoretical and 
practical points of view. Topics to be included are: varying con- 
cepts of adjustment, theories of personality, causes and effects of 
frustration, defense and adjustment mechanisms, vocational and 
marital adjustment, principles of mental hygiene. 


Prerequisite: Psychology 101. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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403 ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY Spring semester 


A study of the causes and dynamics of the major neuroses and 
psychoses. 


Prerequisite: Psychology 401. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


405 PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY Fall semester 


An introduction to the anatomy and physiology of the nervous 
system as related to psychological functions. Emphasis will be 
placed on central processes including such topics as: the reticular 
activating system, the limbic system, hypothalamio functions, cor- 
tical functions. 


Prerequisites: Psychology 101. Recommended: Biology 
307, Chemistry 201-203. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


407 SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY Spring semester 


A survey in depth of the chief historical and contemporary psy- 
chological schools of thought. Topics to be included are: the 
classical schools of structuralism, behaviorism, functionalism, 
Gestalt psychology, and psychoanalysis and the contemporary 
systems and theories in the areas of sensory psychology, learning, 
perception, motivation, emotion, and personality. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 


The discipline of sociology attempts to provide such 
knowledge of social phenomena as can be obtained by the 
use of empirical methods. While it is hardly the only means 
of approaching an understanding of these matters, the analy- 
tical perspective of sociology does provide insights into the 
nature of the distribution of power and wealth, the sources 
of group conflict and social turmoil, the bases of social co- 
hesion, and the factors contributing to social change, among 
other subjects. 

It is not the goal of sociology, as an undergraduate disci- 
pline, to prepare students for a specific occupation. In keep- 
ing with the liberal arts tradition it aims to provide an aware- 
ness of the complexity of social life, a tolerance of diversity, 
and an impatience with complacency. It does provide an 
analytical perspective that is useful in any of the careers 
which are usually entered by graduates of liberal arts col- 
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leges. It is also suitable preparation for graduate work in 
sociology and related fields. 


Required of concentrators: Sociology 201, 203, 301, 310, 
410 and twelve additional semester hours. 


101 INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
Fall and Spring semesters 


An overview of the field, introducing the students to what 
sociologists do, the questions they ask, and the modes of analysis 
they utilize. 


Restricted to freshmen. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


201 INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
Fall and Spring semesters 
This course is designed to introduce the student to sociological 
analysis. It will include an examination of population, social strat- 


ification, community organization, economic, political and reli- 
gious institutions. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


203 RESEARCH METHODS Spring semester, 


The purpose of this course is to give the student an awareness 
of the techniques that are used to gather the data on which socio- 
logical generalizations rest. This course is intended primarily for 
concentrators, but it is not reserved for concentrators. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


205 SOCIAL PROBLEMS Fall and Spring semesters 


An investigation of the complex nature of many contemporary 
social issues. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


301 FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES 
Fall semester 


A survey of the classical European theorists in the development 
of sociology. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


302 CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 
Spring semester 


A continuation of Sociology 301, with major emphasis on 
American theories and on the sociology of knowledge. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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305 POPULATION ANALYSIS Fall semester 


This course will be concerned with population size, distribu- 
tion, and composition, and the relationships between these factors 
and economic and political conditions. Particular attention will be 
paid to “underdeveloped” areas of the world. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


310 DIRECTED READING IN SOCIOLOGY 
Two semesters 


The objective of this course is to help the concentrator to be- 
come acquainted with the leading books and the recognized au- 
thorities in the field of sociology. 


Reserved for concentrators. 
Two meetings each week, Three credits each semester. 


317 SOCIAL STRATIFICATION Fall semester 


An examination of inequalities in wealth, power, and privilege 
in the United States and other nations. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


319 SOCIOLOGY OF POLITICS Fall semester 


An analysis of the social bases of politics. Social movements of 
various sorts (civil rights, independence, separatist, etc.) as well 
as electoral behavior will be considered. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


321 RACIAL AND ETHNIC GROUPS Spring semester 
An examination of one of the most basic sources of cleavage in 
society. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


323 URBAN SOCIOLOGY Spring semester 


An examination of the nature and working of the city, includ- 
ing an analysis of some of the recent writings in this area. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403 CRIMINOLOGY Spring semester 


An examination of criminal law, law enforcement, judicial pro- 
cedures and penal practices. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


407 AMERICAN SOCIETY Spring semester 


An exploration of various writings that illuminate the basic 
nature of the society. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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410 COORDINATING SEMINAR IN SOCIOLOGY 
Two semesters 


An intensive study of current research focusing on the prob- 
lems presently being reviewed and studied by major writers, re- 
searchers and theorists of the day. An approach which schools 
the student in applying the scientific method of thought and 
bringing to bear the results of his learning to date in Sociology. 


Reserved for concentrators. 
Prerequisites: Sociology 201, 203, and 310. 
Two meetings each week. Three credits each semester. 


411 RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE Spring semester 


An historical and sociological analysis of American religion and 
its influence on our culture. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY 


The Department of Theology offers courses which lead 
the student to an ever deeper appreciation of the Christian 
revelation and its relevance to the problems facing mankind 
today. The Department also offers courses designed to bring 
the student a similar appreciation of other religions. 


101 THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Fall semester 
A survey of the Old Testament based on selected readings. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


103 CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS 
Spring semester 


A comparative study of Christianity and other religions in the 
middle east in the first century A.D. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


105 THE OLD TESTAMENT Fall semester 


A survey of the Old Testament with selected readings from 
scripture and with emphasis on such themes as the Old Testament 
understanding of God, Covenant, and Messiah. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


107 THE NEW TESTAMENT Spring semester 
An examination of the New Testament in terms of its -back- 
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ground and content, with special thematic considerations of New 
Testament Christology and moral doctrine. 


Prerequisite: Theology 105. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


201-203 WAR, CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AND 
CATHOLIC TEACHING Two semesters 


A consideration of traditional and contemporary positions on 
these subjects. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


301-303 SACRED SCRIPTURE Two semesters 


This course is a survey of the Old Testament based on selected 
readings and a study of the New Testament in the light of the 
Gospels. The account of St. Matthew is given particular emphasis. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


313. THE CRISIS OF BELIEF: THE MODERN CHRISTIAN- 
ATHEIST DIALOGUE Fall semester 


This course examines: first, the varieties of atheism in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries; secondly, the position that these 
atheists argued against; finally, the possibility of dialogue between 
believers and non-believers, specifically between Christians and 
Marxists. 


This course is limited to upperclassmen. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


315 MAKERS OF CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY 
Spring semester 


This course studies the influence of such thinkers as Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


331-333 THE NEW CATECHISM Two semesters 


A modern approach to catechetics, using the problem method 
in a seminar situation. The course is based upon the Dutch cate- 
chism. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


335 THEOLOGY OF REVOLUTION 
Fall and Spring semesters 


A directed readings program in which violent and non-violent 
change will be examined both topically and historically from a 
Christian perspective. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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341 BONHOEFER-RELIGIONLESS CHRISTIANITY 
Fall semester 


A consideration of the writings and influence of Dietrich Bon- 
hoefer. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


343 EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY Spring semester 


This course surveys the continuing debate between scientists 
and religious thinkers over theories of evolution. It pays particular 
attention to contemporary religious ideas on evolution. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


405-407 PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY MORALITY 
Two semesters 


A consideration of contemporary Catholic opinion on contem- 
porary problems. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


411 THE MAKING OF THE MODERN JEW Fall semester 


An introduction to the religious, cultural, political, and social 
history of the Jews from the Second Commonwealth to the birth 
of the state of Israel. This course examines postbiblical literature 
(Talmud, Midrash, Codes, Philosophy, Belle Lettres) ; political 
life of the Jews in the Diaspora (Christian-Jewish relations, Mos- 
lem-Jewish relations, the growth and development of anti-semi- 
tism, modern Zionism) ; instructions in Jewish life such as the 
synagogue and worship, school, and the Jewish calendar. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


413 THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMUNITY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Spring semester 


The study of a religious, cultural, and social community in a 
pluralistic society and an examination of the ideas, attitudes, and 
experiences that produced this community. This course examines 
the religious beliefs and practices of Jews; the organizational 
structure of the religious community including the development 
of the reform, conservative, orthodox, and reconstructionist move- 
ments; the social, fraternal, and welfare organizations on the con- 
temporary scene; and the development of the inter-religious dia- 
logue between Jews and Christians. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


421-423 THE MAN JESUS Two semesters 


A study of the human personality of Jesus in the Gospels, in the 
Christological controversies of the Ecumenical Councils, and in 
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the early liturgies of the Church. This course will include a class 
dramatization of the play “Jesus: A Passion Play for Modern 
Americans”’ in cooperation with the Drama Department. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits each semester. 


435 CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIANITY 
Fall and Spring semesters 


An investigation of the Church’s mission in the light of the 
Second Vatican Council. Students are required to read the works 
of religious and secular authors which lead to a greater under- 
standing of man’s problems and the Christian’s response to them. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


437 FAITH AND IMAGINATION: A LITERARY 
APPROACH TO CHRISTIANITY Fall semester 


This course will concentrate especially on readings in the theo- 
logical and fictional works of C. S. Lewis, “the most popular and 
influential Christian apologist of our time.” 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


439 CHRISTIAN MYTH AND RITUAL Spring semester 


This course studies the nature of Christian liturgy (emphasizing 
particularly the sacraments of Holy Eucharist and Matrimony) 
with reference to its foundations in primitive religious symbolism, 
New Testament Christology and the sacramental nature of the 
Church. Although a course in the New Testament is not an abso- 
lute prerequisite for this course, the student would find such a 
Back peotind very helpful. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


EXPENSES, FINANCIAL AID, 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


General Fees 


hee FOLLOWING FEES are required of all full-time stu- 
dents. The amounts shown are for the entire year, half of 
which is due at the beginning of each semester. 


Tuition $2,000.00 
Room 400.00 
Board 650.00 
Health 50.00 
Student Activities 50.00 

$3,150.00 


These charges entitle the student to use the facilities of 
the library, the infirmary, and the gymnasium. Student in- 
surance is included in the health fee. Admission to athletic 
contests at the College is included in the Student Activities 
fee. 

Every student who has a room on campus is considered a 
boarder and must pay both room and dining hall charges in 
full. No part of this fee is remitted, unless a student with- 
draws from the College. 

Day students may make special arrangements with the 
Treasurer to take their noon meals in the college dining hall. 


Special Fees 


An application fee of $10 is charged to all those who 
submit an application. This fee is not refundable and must 
be paid before the application is processed. 

A laboratory fee of $20 each semester is charged for each 
of the courses in laboratory science. 

A laboratory fee of $15 each semester is charged for Mod- 
ern Language 103-5 and 203-5 courses. 

A late registration fee of $10 is charged to any student 
who fails to preregister within the time allotted for this 
purpose or who fails to report on the day of formal registra- 
tion in September. Preregistration does not apply to students 
not yet in attendance. 
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Extra courses carried for credit or as audit by upperclass- 
men are charged at the rate of $35 per credit hour. 

Special students are charged at the rate of $65 per credit 
hour. 

A graduation fee of $30, charged to all seniors, covers the 
expenses of the diploma, the yearbook picture, and the rental 
of a cap and gown for the year. This fee is payable even 
though a graduate does not attend the commencement exer- 
CiSes. 

Saint Michael’s College has an arrangement with a ven- 
dor for laundry and dry cleaning service on campus. There 
is also a self-service laundry for student use on campus. 

The College provides a linen and blanket rental service 
for students for a nominal fee: $28 for linen for each aca- 
demic year; $10 per blanket for each academic year. Reser- 
vations for linen and blankets may be made upon arrival 
on campus. 


Payment of Fees 


When a student is accepted for matriculation at Saint Mi- 
chael’s College he will be asked to make a guarantee deposit 
of $100 within a specified time after receiving the notice of 
acceptance. This fee is not refundable but it will be applied 
to the student’s semester accounts at the time of his regis- 
tration. 

All general fees are to be paid in full prior to the be- 
ginning of each semester upon receipt of a statement from 
the Treasurer’s Office. Money orders or bank drafts should 
be made payable to Sant Michael’s College and sent, pref- 
erably by registered mail, directly to the Treasurer. 

For those parents who prefer to pay educational expenses 
in monthly installments, Saint Michael’s College has ap- 
proved the following plans: 
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1. The Tuition Plan, Inc. | . 
2. College Aid Plan 
3. Insured Tuition Payment Plan. 


Detailed information concerning these plans is mailed to 
parents each summer. 

Special fees may have to be paid by the student or his 
parents after registration since many of the fees are deter- 
mined only at registration. 

With regard to the payment of fees the following regula- 
tions should be carefully noted: 


Li 
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No reduction in semester fees is made on account of the late 
entrance of a student. 

Unless a student’s accounts have been settled as indicated 
above, he will not be allowed to register in September or to 
continue in the second semester. 


_ All accounts are due and payable at the beginning of each 


semester. Failure to make payment at that time will mean 
that the student will not be allowed to register or remain at 
the college. In certain cases, special arrangements may be 
made with the Treasurer’s Office for late payment. Failure 
of compliance with such arrangements will result in dis- 
missal of the student. 


_ If a student leaves the College for any reason without having 


settled all his accounts, any request for transcripts, reports 
of grades, information concerning academic or disciplinary 
standing, et cetera, will not be honored by the College. Like- 
wise, diplomas of graduating seniors will not be released 
until accounts have been fully settled. 


_ No remission of fees will be made to students who are dis- 


missed for disciplinary reasons or who withdraw unofficially. 


. Any scholarship awarded by the College, or over which the 


College exercises control, such as National Defense Loan 
funds, is credited to the student’s account equally over both 
semesters. If a student is awarded $400 for example, $200 
will go towards the payment of the first semester fees and 
$200 towards the second semester fees. 


_ Unless a student has already paid his accounts in full any 


money earned under the student aid program is credited to 
his account. 


Remission of Fees 


The College fees are determined in large part on the basis 
of expected student enrollment. When a student is granted 
admission, therefore, it is expected that he will remain in 
session throughout the year. It is recognized, however, that 
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unforeseen events, such as sickness or a call to military serv- 
ice, may make it necessary for a student to withdraw prior to 
the end of a term. In such cases the College remits the tuition 
fee according to the following scale: 


Withdrawal within two weeks of the opening date of any 


RMA GRC ue dn Mig Bie Cs shad PET Fics sheik eo Cree ee TI 80% 
Withdrawal between the second and third week after the 
opedian) dateor. ive te Be ie  Babaaver, epee 60% 
Withdrawal between the third and fourth week after the 
Brean gs: date ot site teal TO aun ae! Rich hehe fas 40% 
Withdrawal between the fourth and fifth week after the 
SAMI AE TS a hee? ads atats a niin Ce, Cite eek ae aetoe 20% 
Withdrawal after the fifth week ....................... 0% 


The residence fee is remitted as follows: 


Withdrawal up to the end of the fourth week of aterm ... -75% 
Withdrawal between the fourth and the end of the eighth 


wees Or, a fermich vec tin, arene Dd aauih Oey uh 50% 
Withdrawal between the eighth and the end of the twelfth 

weekrores tesm'jis7. vols Jouin mdswto. iG zealhaeoss | 20% 
Withdrawal after the twelfth week .................... 0% 


FINANCIAL AID 


While Saint Michael’s College subscribes to the philoso- 
phy that the primary responsibility of meeting costs of a 
college education rests with the parents of students, it also 
realizes that under present economic conditions there are 
families who do not have available means to send their 
children to a private college. In recognition of this fact, Saint 
Michael’s College uses every possible means to bridge the 
gap that may exist between family resources and college ex- 
penditures. | 

Financial aid, consisting of scholarships, grants, loans, and 
work opportunities, is granted to students who cannot pro- 
vide the full cost of a college education through their own 
and their families’ reasonable efforts. The primary purpose 
of financial aid is to provide assistance to students who, with- 
out such aid, would be unable to attend college. 

The family of a student is expected to make a maximum 
effort to assist the student with college expenses and any 
assistance should be viewed only as supplementary to the 
efforts of the family. 
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In determining the extent of a student’s financial need, 
Saint Michael’s College takes into account the support which 
may be expected from the income, assets, and other resources 
of the parents and students. Also taken into consideration 
are factors that affect a family’s financial strength, such as: 
current income, number of dependents, other educational 
expenses, debts, retirement needs or unusual circumstances. 

Students awarded financial aid will continue to receive 
aid through their undergraduate years at Saint Michael's 
College as long as their academic and personal records are 
satisfactory and their need continues. The exact amount of 
need is determined each year on the basis of the PARENTS’ 
CONFIDENTIAL STATEMENT submitted by candidates 
and their parents. 


Saint Michael’s College Grants-in-Aid are awarded to stu- 
dents who have financial neéd but whose academic records, 
while good, are not of scholarship quality. 

Tuition Adjustment Grants are awarded to Vermont stu- 
dents regardless of whether or not they reside on campus. To 
be eligible a student must have a financial need and his/her 
parents or guardians must be legal residents of Vermont. 

Educational Opportunity Grants are sponsored by the 
Federal Government and are administered by Saint Michael's 
College. Educational Opportunity Grants are awarded to stu- 
dents showing exceptional financial need, and are renewable 
each year under normal circumstances. In no instance may an 
Educational Opportunity Grant exceed 50% of the total aid 
granted. 


Loans 


National Defense Student Loans are an important financial 
aid resource available to students who need help and who 
are willing to pay for part of their current education with 
their future earnings. Loans may be granted to provide sup- 
plementary assistance to students receiving other forms of 
aid, or to help students with genuine need where scholarship 
and grant funds are not available. While a student is en- 
rolled in at least one half of the normal academic workload no 
interest is paid on his loan and no repayments are expected. 

Repayment begins not earlier than nine months, nor later 
than one year, after graduation. The loans bear interest at the 
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rate of three percent per year on the unpaid balance. Repay- 
ment may be deferred up to a total of three years while a 
student borrower is serving in the Armed Forces, Peace 
Corps, or as a Volunteer in Service to America (VISTA). 
Repayment is deferred as long as a borrower is enrolled at 
an institution of higher education and is carrying at least 
a half-time academic workload. 

Title V, Section 501 (a) of the “Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Amendments of 1969” amends Section 
205(b) (3) of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 to extend the existing authority for cancellation of 
student loan for teaching service as contained in the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 to include cancellation for 
service in the Armed Forces. Such cancellation will apply 
only to loans made after April 13, 1970, for military service 
performed after June 30, 1970. Cancellation will be at the 
rate of 1214 per centum of the total amount of such loan(s) 
(plus interest) for each year of consecutive military service 
(not to exceed 50 percent of the total loan). 

If a borrower becomes a full-time teacher in an elemen- 
tary or secondary school or in an institution of higher educa- 
tion, as much as half of the loan may be cancelled at the 
rate of ten percent per year for each year of teaching service. 
Borrowers who elect to teach in certain eligible schools lo- 
cated in areas of primarily low-income families, may qualify 
for cancellation of their entire obligation at the rate of fif- 
teen percent per year. Teachers of disadvantaged or handi- 
capped children may also qualify for the fifteen percent 
cancellation. 


Application Procedure 


Entering Freshmen 


1. File an application for admission with the Director of Ad- 
missions. Complete the Financial Aid application attached 
to your admission application and return the completed Fi- 
nancial Aid Application to the Director of Student Financial 
Aid no later than February 15. 

2. Obtain from your high school guidance office a copy of the 
PARENTS’ CONFIDENTIAL STATEMENT, which is 
prepared by the College Scholarship Service (P.O. Box 176, 
Princeton, N.J. 08540), or the ACT STUDENT FINAN- 
CIAL AID REPORT, which is prepared by the American 
College Testing Program (P.O. Box 1000, Iowa City, Iowa 
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52240). VERMONTERS MUST FILE THE ACT STU- 
DENT FINANCIAL AID REPORT, ONLY. 


Upperclassmen 


1. The applicant should obtain a Financial Aid Application and 
either a Parents’ Confidential Statement or an ACT Student 
Financial Aid Report from the Financial Aid Office; forms 
will be available prior to Thanksgiving vacation, This pro- 
cedure must be followed for each year you wish to be con- 
sidered for aid assistance. 

2. Application should be completed by the applicant and his 
family and submitted to the College Scholarship Service, 
P.O. Box 176, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 or the American 
College Testing Program, Financial Aid Operations, P.O. 
Box 1000, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 not later than February 15. 


Scholarships 


Freshman Honor Scholarships are awarded to entering 
freshmen in recognition of their past academic accomplish- 
ments and their capacity for achievement at Saint Michael’s 
College. Scholarships vary in amounts and are based on the 
student’s high school record and scores achieved on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test administered by the College En- 
trance Examination Board. Recipients of Honor Scholar- 
ships will be required to maintain a minimum 3.5 average 
out of a possible 4.0 scale. 

Upperclass Honor Scholarships are awarded to upper- 
classmen who 1) have achieved a cumulative scholarship 
average of 3.5; 2) have a demonstrated need; and, 3) have 
maintained satisfactory scholarship and personal conduct. 


Grants 


Grants are awarded to students who without such assist- 
ance would be unable to attend Saint Michael’s College. The 
basic requirement for consideration is financial need. 


Part-time Student Employment 


The College W ork-Study Program provides part-time em- 
ployment on campus for students who are in need of earn- 
ings from such employment to pursue a course of study at 
Saint Michael’s College. 

Off-Campus Employment is available through the coop- 
eration of many business organizations in the Burlington 
area. 
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Saint Michael's College discourages freshmen from accept- 
ing off-campus employment. 


Special Awards 


Special awards are administered by Saint Michael’s Col- 
lege and awarded in accordance with the conditions set 
forth for each program. 


AFROTC College Scholarship Program 


Established under Public Law 88-647 in 1964, this pro- 
gram awards scholarships to selected students each year. All 
members of the four year AFROTC curriculum are eligible. 
The scholarship includes full tuition, books, fees, supplies, 
equipment, and subsistence pay of $50.00 per month. In- 
quiries should be directed to the AFROTC Department at 
Saint Michael’s College. 


Family Discount Plan 


Family discounts are awarded when two or more children 
of the same family are simultaneously enrolled during a 
given semester in the undergraduate program. The second 
child will receive a $375 grant for each semester a brother 
or sister is enrolled. If the first child is receiving full finan- 
cial assistance in grant funds the second child will not be 
eligible for the family discount plan. 


Athletic Awards 


The names of possible recipients will be submitted to the 
Financial Aid Committee by the Director of Athletics. The 
Financial Aid Office will inform the student of his award 
and of the regulations set forth in the constitution of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association. The Financial Aid 
Committee will be notified of the budget for athletics. 


Endowed Scholarships 


Scholarships of varying amounts will be awarded to stu- 
dents who meet the requirements of the scholarship as set 
forth by the contributor. 

THE REVEREND C. E. Provost SCHOLARSHIP is awarded 
to a deserving student ,of the Sacred Heart Parish of Ben- 
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ington, Vermont. This scholarship, founded in 1918, pro- 
vides income on $5,000. 


THE REVEREND NORBERT PROULX SCHOLARSHIP is 
awarded to a deserving student of St. Joseph Parish of Bur- 
lington, Vermont, or of Immaculate Heart of Mary Parish 
of Rutland, Vermont, or of Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish 
of West Rutland, Vermont, or of Our Lady Star of the 
Sea Parish of Newport, Vermont. This scholarship, founded 
in 1922, provides income on $5,000. 

Two scholarships have been established by the Reverend 
J. F. Audet. The first, founded in 1906, provides income on 
$500 and is awarded to a needy candidate of St. Francis Par- 
ish of Winooski, Vermont. The second, founded in 1917, 
provides income on $2,500 and is awarded to one or more 
deserving students of St. Francis Parish of Winooski, Ver- 
mont. 

THE CATHOLIC ORDER OF FORESTERS SCHOLARSHIP 1s 
awarded to a student of Vermont, preferably a Forester’s son, 
who is a candidate for the priesthood. This scholarship 
founded in 1914 by the State Court, Catholic Order of For- 
esters, is good for two years at St. Michael’s College and pro- 
vides a stipend of $300 per year. Applications must be filed 
with the Chancery Office, 52 Williams Street, Burlington, 
Vermont. 

THE Mary R. DERWAY SCHOLARSHIP FUND is used as a 
tuition scholarship or scholarships for progressive students, 
who are otherwise financially unable to attend college. Pref- 
erence is given to young men aspiring to the priesthood, 
who, in the judgment of the Committee on Scholarships, are 
considered most worthy of such assistance. The scholarship, 
founded in 1952, provides income on $15,000. 

THE MONSIGNOR W. J. CAIN and PAUL CAIN MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a needy student resident of the 
State of Vermont. It provides income on $4,500. The appli- 
cant should contact the committee on scholarships and stu- 
dent aid. 

THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS SCHOLARSHIP is awarded 
to a young man who feels called to the priesthood. This 
scholarship was founded in 1929 and is provided by the 
Vermont State Council. Applications must be filed with the 
Chancery Office, 52 Williams Street, Burlington, Vermont. 
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THE THOMAS J. and Marie W. BuRKE SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND is awarded every year, first, to an American Negro 
from a southern state or, for lack of such a candidate, to any 
student of promise who would not otherwise be able to bene- 
fit from a college education. This scholarship, founded in 
1962, provides income on $22,000. 

The KINSELLA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to 
a student from St. Peter Parish of Rutland, Vermont, who 
wishes to prepare for the priesthood. This scholarship, 
founded in 1935, provides income on $2,000. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF ISABELLA SCHOLARSHIP provides a 
stipend of $250. It is awarded each year to a deserving and ~ 
needy student from Vermont. 


The Right Reverend James D. Shannon Scholarship is 
awarded to freshman and sophomore students studying for 
the priesthood, who are members of the following Vermont 
parishes: St. John the Baptist of Enosburg Falls; St. Patrick 
of Fairfield; St. Thomas of Underhill Center; St. Mary of 
Middlebury; St. Charles of Bellows Falls; St. Francis de 
Sales of Bennington. Preference is given in the order of the 
parishes named. The pastors of the above named parishes 
must recommend the beneficiaries of this scholarship. The 
selection of the candidate rests in the first instance with 
the Bishop of Burlington. If the Bishop makes no selection, 
the Committee on Scholarships chooses the candidate. This 
scholarship, founded in 1936, provides income on $6,500. 


State Student Assistance Programs 


State scholarships, grants and loans are increasing each 
year for undergraduate studies. Students are encouraged to 
apply for such assistance and are supported in their applica- 
tions by Saint Michael’s College. Applications and brochures 
are available from your high school guidance counselor or Fi- 
nancial Aid Office. 


Scholarships and grants vary greatly in each state; how- 
ever, the guaranteed loan programs are basically the same. 
Generally the following regulations have been adopted by 
each state: 


1. To be eligible, a student must be a United States Citizen or 
a foreign national who intends to become a citizen. The ap- 
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plicant must be accepted or enrolled at Saint Michael's 
College. 

2. Funds are made available by banks, credit unions, or savings 
and loan associations of your choice which are participating 
in the student loan program in your state. 

3. The amount a student may borrow depends upon state 
statutes; usually maximum limits are $1,000 or $1,500 per 
school year for undergraduate studies. 

4, If your adjusted family income is less than $15,000 interest 
will be paid by the government while the applicant is at 
least a half-time student. 

5. Repayment begins nine months after graduation or when a 
student ceases to carry at least one-half the normal academic 
workload. There are provisions for deferment while attend- 
ing graduate school or serving in the Armed Forces. 


St. Michael’s College President Bernard L. Boutin 
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COLLEGE PERSONNEL 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Mr. Anthony J. Agostinelli, ex officio 
Mr. Robert E. Ansheles 
Mr. Francis X. Barry 
Dr. Bernard L. Boutin, President of the College 
Mr. Richard E. Coffey 
Reverend Paul E. Couture, S.S.E. 
Reverend John P. Crowley, S.S.E. 
Reverend Raymond J. Doherty, S.S.E. 
Reverend Gerald E. Dupont, S.S.E. 
Very Reverend Eymard P. Galligan, S.S.E., Chairman 
Reverend Monsignor Louis E. Gelineau 
Reverend Francis X. Gokey, S.S.E. 
Reverend Joseph L. Hart, S.S.E. 
Mr. Thomas J. Kenney 
Mr. Michael W. McCarthy, emeritus 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath 
Reverend Vincent B. Maloney, S.S.E. 
Reverend Francis E. Moriarty, S.S.E. 
Mr. Rocco Petrone 
Mr. Antonio Pomerleau 
Very Reverend Jeremiah T. Purtill, $.S.E. 
Reverend James B. Robinson, S.S.E. 
Mr. Vincent C. Ross 
Reverend John J. Zemanick, S.S.E., Secretary 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


President of the College 
Bernard L. Boutin, LL.D. 


Academic Dean 
Edward J. Pfeifer, Ph.D. 
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Assistant to the President 
Joseph M. Curtin, A.B. 
Assistant to the Academic Dean 
Donald J. Wehmeyer, Ph.D. 
Dean of Students 
Donald R. Sutton 
Business Manager 
John Buchan, B.C.E. 
Treasurer-Controller 
Ernest A. Guilmain, A.A. 
Director of Alumni 
Peter J. Cragan, A.B. 
Director of Admissions 
John T. Fitzgerald, M.A. 
Director of Student Information Center /Registrar 
Maureen A. McNamara, B.S. 
Director of Personnel and Placement 
Donald L. Larson, M.S. 
Director of Athletics 
Edward P. Markey, M.A.T. 
College Chaplain 
Rev. Raymond J. Doherty, S.S.E., A.B. 
Director of Development 
Rev. Francis E. Moriarity, S.S.E. 
Director of Public Relations 
Gifford R. Hart, Jr., A.B. 
Director of Extension Services 
Donald J. Wehmeyer, Ph.D. 
Director of the Library 
Joseph T. Popecki, B.A., B.S.L:S. 
Director of Audio-Visual 
Rev. Bernard J. Bechard, S.S.E., M.A. 
Director of Administrative Services 
William J. Mazur, B.A. 
Director of International Students Program 
Eugene P. O'Neill, M.A. 
Bookstore Manager 
Thomas F. Powers, B.A. 
Su pervisor—tInfirmary 
Mrs. Ann Sullivan, R.N. 
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THE FACULTY 


Joseph Amrhein, Ph.D. (New York University) 
Chairman and Professor of the Department of Business Adminis- 
tration and Economics 
Thomas B. Andersen, M.A. (Fordham University ) 
Instructor in History and American Studies 
Norma H. Auchter, M.M. (University of Rochester ) 
Lecturer in Fine Arts: Music 
Daniel J. Bean, Ph.D. (University of Rhode Island) 
Associate Professor of Biology 
William G. Bradley, M.S. (Northeastern University) 
Instructor in Business Administration and Economics 
Frank M. Bryan, Ph.D. (University of Connecticut) 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Dominique P. Casavant, Ph.D. (University of Vermont) 
Professor of Physics 
James G. Case, M.A. (University of Toronto). On leave, 1971-72 
Associate Professor of Philosophy 
James P. Chaplin, Ph.D. (University of Illinois) 
Chairman and Professor of the Department of Psychology 
Armand O. Citarella, Litt.D. (University of Naples) 
Professor of Classics 
Frank N. Clary, Ph.D. (University of Notre Dame) 
Assistant Professor of English 
James P. Conley, M.A. (Duquesne University ) 
Instructor in Classics 
James R. Coombs, S.S.E., M.S.Ed. (Fordham University) 
Associate Professor of Education 
Henry J. Cournoyer, Major, USAF, B.S. (Saint Michael’s College) 
Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies 
Paul E. Couture, S.S.E., $.T.D. (Pontifical Gregorian University ) 
Associate Professor of Theology 
Allan J. Curran, A.B. (Boston College) 
Instructor in Classics 
Lorenzo D'Agostino, S.S.E., Ph.D. (Catholic University). On leave, 
1971-72 
Professor of Psychology 
William B. Diedrich, Lieutenant Colonel, USAF, M.A. (Colgate Uni- 
sl 
@ heli hnea and Chairman of the Department of Aerospace 
Studies 
James T. Dillon, M.B.A. (Boston University) 
Instructor in Business Administration and Economics 
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Richard N. DiLorenzo, M.S. (St. John’s University). On leave, 1971-72 
Assistant Professor of Brology 
Gerald E. Dupont, S.S.E., Ph.D. (University of Montreal) 
Professor of Philosophy 
John D. Engels, M.F.A. (University of Iowa). On leave 
Professor of English 
James S. Evans, M.A. (University of Vermont) 
Assistant Professor of Physics 
Robert G. Fabian, Ph.D. (University of Notre Dame) 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
Henry G. Fairbanks, Ph.D. (University of Notre Dame) 
Professor of Humanities 
Edward L. Foley (Lehigh University ) 
Chairman and Professor of the Department of Physics 
George A. Fortune, M.S. (University of Vermont) 
Professor of Business Administration and Economics 
Sister Margaret Theresa Gamache, Ph.D. (University of Portland) 
Associate Professor of Humanities 
William R. Garrett, Ph.D. (Drew University) 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
Arnold P. Gianelli, M.A. (Columbia University). On leave 
Professor of Business Administration and Economics 
Michael H. Gianni, Ph.D. (University of New Hampshire) 
Chairman and Professor of the Department of Chemistry 
Gilbert L. Grady, Ph.D. (State University of New York) 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
John J. Hanagan, M.A. (University of Detroit) 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Joseph Hardy, M.A.T. (Harvard University ) 
Assistant Professor of Education 
John C. Hartnett, Ph.D. (University of Vermont) . On leave 
Chairman and Professor of the Department of Biology 
Marie J. Henault, Ph.D. (University of Maryland) 
Chairman and Associate Professor of the Department of English 
Robert J. Henault, M.A. (University of Maryland) 
Chairman and Associate Professor of the Department of History 
and American Studies 
Arthur C. Hessler, M.S. (Eastern Michigan University ) 
Instructor in Biology 
Walter A. Higgins, M.B.A. (New York University ) 
Assistant Professor of Business Administration and Economics 
Thomas Hyland, M.A. (University of Notre Dame) 
Instructor in Philosophy 
Keith A. Jurow, M.A. (New School for Social Research) 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
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Geoffrey I. Keating, S.S.E., S.T.D. (Pontifical Gregorian University ) 
Chairman and Professor of the Department of Theology 
Stephan M. E. Kellner, Ph.D. (University of Rochester ) 
Professor of Chemistry 
Roy A. Kennedy (Academie Julien) 
Instructor in Fine Arts: Art 
Robert J. Kenny, Captain, USAF, A.B. (University of Notte Dame) 
Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies 
Elwyn N. Kernstock, Ph.D. (University of Connecticut) 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Deana T. Klein, Ph.D. (University of Chicago) 
Professor of Biology 
Harry R. Knight, M.B.A. (University of Florida) 
Associate Professor of Business Administration and Economics 
Norbert A. Kuntz, Ph.D. (Michigan State University ) 
Assistant Professor of History and American Studies 
George W. Lahage, A.M. (Boston University ) 
Associate Professor of English 
Benjamin Lall, M.B.A., Ed.M. (Boston University) 
Assistant Professor of Business Administration and Economics 
Adrian Languasco, Ph.D. (Columbia University ) 
Chairman and Assistant Professor of the Department of Modern 
Languages 
John A. Lanoue, S.S.E., M.A. (Saint Michael’s College) 
Associate Professor of History and American Studies 
Robert J. Lavallee, Ph.D. (University of Vermont) 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Paul J. LeClair, M.A. (University of Connecticut) 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts: Music 
Donovan McDonough, Ph.D. (San Francisco State University) 
Associate Professor of English 
Daniel F. MacDonald, M.A. (Saint Michael’s College) 
Professor of Philosophy 
Frederick J. Maher, Ph.D. (Columbia University) 
Chairman and Associate Professor of the Department of Sociology 
James K. Michaels, M.S. (Xavier University) 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Edward F. Murphy, Ph.D. (University of Ottawa) 
Professor of English 
Vincent H. Naramore, Ph.D. (Syracuse University) 
Professor of Mathematics 
James P. O’Beirne, M.A. (Columbia University) 
Professor of History and American Studies 
Frederick J. O’Brien, M.A.T. (University of Notre Dame) 
Assistant Professor of Education — 
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George Olgyay, Ph.D. (University of Notre Dame) 

Chairman and Associate Professor of the Department of Political 
Science 

Leon E. Paulin, S.S.E., Lic. Litt. (University of Montreal) 
Associate Professor of Theology 

Raymond M. Poirier, S.S.E., M.A. (Laval University ) 
Associate Professor of Modern Languages 

Natalia Pomar, M.A. (Middlebury College) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 

Ralph W. Preston, M.S. (University of Vermont) 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Ronald H. Provost, Ph.D. (University of Vermont) 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Luis R. Quiroz, M.Ed. (Saint Michael's College) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 

Donald A. Rathgeb, B.S. (University of Notre Dame) 
Associate Professor of Fine Arts: Drama 

Joanne Rathgeb, M.A. (Indiana State University ) 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts: Drama 

John P. Reiss, Jr., Ph.D. (University of Wisconsin) 
Assistant Professor of English 

Kathleen A. Rupright, M.R.L. (Middlebury College) 
Instructor in Modern Languages 

Cyril Sloane, A.B. (Princeton University ) 
Instructor in Fine Arts: Art 

Warren G. Sparks, A.M. (Boston University) 
Chairman and Professor of the Department of Mathematics 

Edward J. Stapleton, S.S.E., M.A. (New York University ) 
Assistant Professor of English 

Janet M. Stone, M.A. (Middlebury College) 
Instructor in Modern Languages 

T. Donald Sullivan, $.S.E., Ph.D. (Fordham University ) 
Professor of Biology 

Roberta Thiher, Ph.D. (University of North Carolina) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 

William Tortolano, Ph.D. (University of Montreal ) 
Chairman and Professor of the Department of Fine Arts 

Richard L. VanderWeel, S.S.E., Ph.D. (Laval University) 
Chairman and Associate Professor of the Department of Philosophy 

Max D. Wall, Rabbi, M.H.L. (Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 

ica 

ous in Theology 

William E. Wilson, M.A. (Columbia University ) 
Assistant Professor of Political Sczence 

Carl A. Zeno, M.A. (Marquette University) 
Instructor in Philosophy 
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A Visit to Saint Michael’s College 


Prospective students and their parents are cordially invited 
to visit the college, tour the campus, and discuss educational 
needs and objectives. 

If you plan to visit the campus, Admissions Office (Jemery 
Hall) hours are: Monday through Friday 9:00 AM to 4:30 
PM, Saturday mornings by appointment only. 

TELEPHONE: Burlington, Vermont, Area Code 802, 

655-2000 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO: 


Director of Admissions 
Saint Michael’s College 
Saint Michaels, Vermont 05404 

St. Michaels is easily accessible by automobile, bus and air. 
If you plan to come by auto, we suggest you look at the road 
map on the following page for ideas and then refer to more 
specific road maps provided by the major oil companies and 
automobile associations. 

If you prefer to come by air, Air North, Executive Air- 
lines, Mohawk Airlines and Northeast Airlines serve nearby 
Burlington International Airport. Local bus and taxis serve 
the campus. 

Buslines are Greyhound or Vermont Transit. 

The table below indicates approximate air travel times and 
road distances. Actual times and distances would depend 
upon connections or the route followed. 


AIR TRAVEL TIMES and ROAD MILEAGES 
To/From Burlington, Vermont 


32 minutes Albany, N.Y. 141 miles 
45 minutes Boston, Mass. 225 miles 
115 minutes Hartford, Conn. 222 miles 
28 minutes Montreal, Canada 98 miles 
155 minutes New Haven, Conn. 259 miles 
82 minutes Newark, N.J. 291 miles 
104 minutes New York City 287 miles 
= Portland, Me. 222 miles 

70 minutes Providence, R.I. 247 miles 
115 minutes Springfield, Mass. 199 miles 
119 minutes White Plains, N.Y. 266 miles 
70 minutes Worcester, Mass. 210 miles 
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